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FOREWORD 


This handbook is published in pocket 
size to supplement the course of private 
individual lessons for the correction of 
stammering offered by the Boston Stam- 
merers’ Institute. It explains in simple, 
concise language what makes one stam- 
mer, and shows how various laws of psy- 
chology may be employed to bring about 
permanent recovery from this impediment. 

Stammering can seldom be corrected by 
correspondence because few persons pos- 
sess the determination to follow corres- 
pondence instructions as regularly and as 
conscientiously as they would follow per- 
sonal instructions, and because sounds can- 
not be taught, much less corrected, by any 
method but individual, personal instruc- 


_ tion. 


The mere reading of this handbook will 
not correct any case of stammering, but 
daily, conscientious application of the in- 
structions contained herein should prove 
just as helpful as any correspondence 
course, and should materially shorten the 
time one will need to remain at the Boston 
Stammerers’ Institute. 

This handbook is designed primarily 
for adults and for boys and girls who are 
old enough to realize the importance of 
applying themselves conscientiously to 
speech training rather than for young 
children or for teachers of speech correc- 
tion ; teachers need a much broader knowl- 
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edge of this subject in addition to practi- 
cal clinical experience. 

As few persons are able to learn Exer- 
cise F, the fundamental exercise, without 
the help of a private teacher, those who 
are attending or who expect to attend the 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute should not 
attempt Exercises F, G, H, and J until so 
advised. 


BOSTON STAMMERER®Y’ INSTITUTE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAUSE OF STAMMERING 


It is necessary to distinguish between 
the precipitating cause of stammering 
which first brings on the impediment, and 
the underlying cause which causes it to 
continue. 

The most common precipitating causes 
of stammering include shock from injury, 
operation, or some terrifying experience; 
emotional conflicts and disturbances of all 
kinds; conscious or unconscious mimicry 
of another stammerer; and serious illness. 
Stammering is most apt to develop in per- 
sons who inherit a predisposition to stam- 
mer, as statistics show that half of all 
stammerers have one or more relatives 
who have stammered. 

Until very recent years the underlying 
cause of stammering was unknown. Every 
writer on this subject gave his own pet 
symptom as the cause, and many peculiari- 
ties of stammering could not be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. 

I use the word stammering to include 
that repetition of consonants or syllables 
which is often called stuttering. Stam- 
mering differs from all other speech de-' 
fects in that it is intermittent. Stammer- 
ers can usually speak fluently in solitude, 
while those having other speech defects 
cannot. They can usually sing without 
hesitancy. Stammering varies in severity 
with the condition of the stammerer’s ner- 
vous system. Stammerers usually lack 
confidence in their ability to speak fluently. 
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These peculiarities and many others must 
be satisfactorily explained in any scientific 
theory as to the cause of stammering. 


Until recent years it was commonly sup- 
posed that stammering was caused by 
some organic defect in the vocal organs, 
usually in the tongue. On this assumption 
surgical operations and various mechanical 
appliances were resorted to in order to 
bring the stammerer’s tongue into the sup- 
posedly correct position. The advocates of 
this theory, however, forgot that stam- 
merers speak fluently at times, thus prov- 
ing that their vocal organs are normal. ~ 
Recent physical examinations show that 
organic defects are not more common in 
stammerers than in normal speakers. 

Some fifty years ago the incoordination 
theory superseded the organic defect the- 
ory of stammering. The advocates of this 
theory believed that stammering was 
caused by lack of coordination between 
the brain and the vocal organs,—that is, 
that the vocal organs did not obey the or- 
ders given them by the brain. They taught 
their students how to make each element- 
ary sound and drilled them for hours each 
day on elocutionary exercises, believing 
that once these sounds became automatic, 
stammering would cease. They forgot 
that these sounds are already automatic in 
singing. 

Many self-termed speech specialists who 
have studied neither medicine nor psychol- 
ogy have maintained that stammering is 
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caused by incorrect breathing. They mis- 
took a symptom for a cause. 

About ten years ago psychologists an- 
nounced for the first time that stammering 
is primarily a mental trouble, and that the 
brain, rather than the vocal organs, is 
probably at fault. But they could not 
agree as to what part of the brain failed 
to function normally. One physician ad- 
vanced a theory that stammering is caused 
by defective visual imagery and trains his 
students to see clearer pictures of the 
things they are speaking about. Another 
pecan pees that stammerers do not 

hear clearly in the imagination the vowel 
sounds of the words they wish to speak 
Still another person maintains that stam- 
merers cannot eel Clearly in imagination 
the positions which should be taken by the’ 
lips, tongue d jaw _in making certain 
Be ier Ol cousiy, only one of these three 
can be entirely right, although two or all - 
may conceivably be partly right. 

In order to ascertain which of the three 
should be right, I conducted a_ verbal 
imagery investigation at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Psychological Laboratory to obtain 
the comparative feeling, sight, and sound 
images in normal speakers and stammer- 
ers. My experiment showed very clearly 
that none of these theories satisfactorily 
explains what primarily causes stammer- 
ing, since I found the types of verbal im- 
agery used in ordinary speech equally 
strong in stammerers and in normal 
speakers when the stammerer is not ac- 
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tually stammering. I believe, however, 
thati the ability of stammerers to see, 
hear, and feel in imagination the words 
they wish to speak is probably far below 
normal during stammering: but we must 
look further for what causes this imagery 
to fade at times. 

I was formerly a severe stammerer and 
have talked personally with more than a 
thousand stammerers. We unanimously 
agree that stammerers usually speak flu- 
ently when they expect to experience no 
difficulty in speaking, but that they usual- 
ly stammer whenever they expect that 
they will. In other words, this fear or ex- 
pectancy of stammering is one of the most 
important symptoms of stammering. I 
determined to make a comparative study 
of fright in stammerers and in normal 
speakers, and then compare fright with 
stammering in the case of the stammering 
subjects. I began by reading the psycho- 
logical literature and experiments on 
fright, and found that all experiments pre- 
viously performed by other psysiologists 
and psychologists on normal speakers who 
had been trephined, that is, who had had 
a piece of the skull bone removed, showed 
that fright is accompanied by a decreased 
flow of blood to the arm and by an in- 
creased flow of blood to the brain. For 
instance, the outflow of blood has been so 
great as to allow a tightly fitting ring to 
drop off a finger during intense fright. 
More than one person has died from 
fright through the bursting of a blood ves- 
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sel in the brain under this increased pres- 
sure of blood in the brain. 

As all experiments on trephined sub- 
jects have showed very clearly that the 
arm and the brain have opposite changes 
in circulation during fright, that is, that 
the blood flowed out of the finger but into 
the brain, and as I was unable to get tre- 
phined subjects for my experiments, I em- 
ployed a device to study the relative 
changes in finger volume in normal speak- 
ers and in stammerers during fright and 
during speech. This device consists sim- 
ply of a small air tight chamber into one 
end of which a single finger is slipped 
through a small hole in the rubber mem- 
brane. From the opposite end leads a rub- 
ber tube that transmits changes in finger 
volume to a delicate writing needle at- 
tached to a tiny piston which rises when 
blood flows into the finger and falls when 
the blood flows out. All records traced 
by this recording apparatus showed that 
this outflow of blood is greater and quick- 
er in stammerers than in normal speakers, 
and in men than in women. Although the 
fingers of normal speakers hardly changed 
in volume during speech, the fingers of 
stammerers decreased very rapidly and 
_ very greatly in volume not only during act- 
ual stammering, but from the time when 
the stammerers were told they would be 
called upon to speak in fifteen seconds. As 
a matter of fact, stammerers showed ex- 
actly the same circulatory changes during 
stammering as during fright. After I 
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taught-the stammerers to speak normally, 
their fingers no longer decreased in volume 
during speech. It is obvious, therefore, 
that fear or expectancy of stammering is 
a true fright, and that it is as impossible 
for a stammerer to speak normally when 
he expects to stammer as it is for any per- 
son to act normally when intensely and 
suddenly frightened, as in a serious fire or 
accident. 

Soon after I published the results of this 
experiment, an editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association located 
for me that extremely rare person, a tre- 
phined stammerer, and a grant from the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science made it possible for me to 
induce this man to come to the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory to be experi- 
mented upon. This man was shot by a 
burglar some twenty years ago and the 
surgeons had to remove a piece of the 
skull bone the size of a quarter of a dollar 
over his right eye to remove the bullet. 
As there was nothing between this man’s 
brain and the outside world but a thin 
moveable layer of skin and other mem- 
branes which bulged outward at each 
heart beat, all I had to do to get a record 
of changes in the circulation of blood in 
his brain was to cement a small glass fun- 
nel over the trephine and connect this with 
the same piston and recording needle used 
in the earlier experiment. The experiment 
upon the trephined stammerer showed 
that much more surplus blood flowed to his 
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brain during stammering than during 
fright or any other emotion, thus confirm- 
ing the assumption in my earlier experi- 
ment that stammering, like fright, must 
cause directly opposite circulatory changes 
in the brain and finger. When I taught © 
the trephined stammerer to-read aloud 
normally, there was no abnormal flow of 
blood to his brain; in fact, there was less 
increase in brain volume than during silent 
reading. 

The underlying physiological cause of 
stammering, therefore, as far as we know 
now, seems to be the sudden, emotional 
rise of blood pressure which causes con- 
gestion within the brain. This seems in 
some way to interfere with thought and 
speech. 

Back of this underlying physiological 
eause of stammering is a still more funda- 
mental psychological cause, namely, such 
emotions and states of mind as embar- 
rassment, mental confusion, nervous and 
mental hurry, over anxiety, overeagerness, ° 
timidity, self-consciousness, excessive ten- 
sion, and fear or expectancy of stammer- 
ing, all of which send surplus blood to the 
stammerer’s brain and aggravate stam- 
mering. It is self evident that stammer- 
ing is closely bound up with emotion, that 
speech is a most effective emotional outlet, 
and that the stammerer must reorganize 
his personality if he is to become a normal 
speaker. 

You may ask, what difference does it 
make what causes stammering? It makes 
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this difference. While the cause remains 
unknown it is possible only to remove cer- 
tain symptoms, leaving the stammering in 
either the original or a temporarily milder 
form. But, just as epidemics of yellow- 
fever became preventable once it became 
known that this disease is spread only by 
the bite of a certain mosquito, so, if the 
cause of stammering is known, it should 
be possible to correct it permanently. 


PREVENTION OF STAMMERING 


Stammering cannot be cured by medi- 
cine or by a surgical operation; it can be 
corrected only by systematic speech train- 
ing, with considerable supervision and 
home practice. Many stammerers are too 
indolent and too lacking in purpose to at- 
tain normal speech. Therefore, although 
a large percentage (between 90% and 
99%) of all cases are correctable by mod- 
ern scientific methods, the number can be ' 
reduced more quickly by prevention than 
by correction. A case prevented means 
one less stammerer through all time, 
whereas a case corrected means one less 
through that person’s life only, since the 
trouble is usually passed on by imitation 
to another person before it is corrected. 

There is no hard and fast line between 
stammering and normal speech. Most 
stammerers speak fluently (usually not 
normally) under certain favorable condi- 
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tions, and any normal speaker may become 
dumb or may stammer temporarily when 
overtired or intensely frightened or ex- 
cited. It is only when a person becomes 
very sensitive and self-conscious about his 
stammering and expects to stammer un- 
der certain conditions that he can rightly 
be called a confirmed stammerer. Until 
this point is reached, stammering can be 
easily prevented. 

The fundamental principle in the pre- 
vention of stammering, therefore, is for 
the parent not to do, look, or say anything 
that can possibly call the child’s attention 
to the fact that his speech is abnormal. 
The family even with the best intentions 
in the world must not constantly correct 
him. The child must not be allowed to 
play with any children who might mock 
him, or try to make him stammer. 

Children naturally learn to speak the 
language they hear at home whether it be 
English, French, Italian, or any other 
language. Likewise children pick up, un- 
consciously, the dialect or kind of speech 
uttered by the parent they most admire or 
look up to, and their ears are most apt to 
catch the abnormal. If a parent stammers 
or speaks hurriedly in a high pitched, ex- 
citable voice, the child is apt to speak like- 
wise and may stammer. If, on the other 
hand, both parents speak slowly and calm- 
ly in low-pitched voices, the child will be 
- apt to speak normally from the start so 
long as his limited vocabulary meets his 
demand. When, on occasions, his vocabu- 
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lary gives out, he will stumble, of course, 
just as an adult hesitates when speaking 
a foreign language. 

As any child in any family is likely at 
any time, more especially from the time 
he begins to talk through the first year or 
two in school, to begin to stammer, par- 
ents should be more careful always to 
speak slowly, calmly, and distinctly in a 
low-pitched voice when young children are 
around. If, even then, the child begins to 
stammer, the parents should at once speak 
even more slowly and quietly in the child’s 
presence and request all others who fre- 
quently see the child to do likewise, until 
the stammering disappears. If a child 
forces or repeats a letter or word or un- 
duly prolongs a consonant, answer his 
question in as nearly as possible the same 
words he used, beginning with the first 
word the child stammered on, and prolong- 
ing its first vowel unduly so that the child’s 
attention is fixed on the vowel rather than 
the consonant. A concrete example will 
make this treatment clearer. My oldest son 
began to stutter severely at the age of two 
years and three months. This todk the 
form of almost yelling the first part of the 
first word he wished to speak in a high- 
pitched, nervous voice, over and over again. 
For one month every person who came in 
contact with this child was requested to 
speak very slowly, quietly, and calmly in 
the child’s presence and to answer his 
questions in such a way as to begin with 
the word on which the child stammered 
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and to prolong this unduly. When my 
little boy said, “g-g-g- get my book” I 
would say “gEt which book?” In a single 
month my son unconsciously adopted this 
new rhythm of speech, and has not stam- 
-mered since. When I think of the twen- 
ty long years I struggled with a similar 
impediment in my own speech and of how 
my son overcame this trouble in a single 
month without even knowing that he stut- 
tered, I cannot too strongly urge the intel- 
ligent application of preventive measures 
the moment a speech defect develops. 

One is commonly advised not to take 
any steps to correct stammering, because 
children usually outgrow it. It is true that 
most children outgrow it IF they do not 
first become conscious of the fact that 
their speech is abnormal. But inaction is 
dangerous. My second son began to stut- 
ter at the same age as the older one and I 
- let his stuttering take its natural course 
to see how long it would take him to out- 
grow it if nobody was permitted to call 
his attention to his abnormal speech mean- 
while. It took him about one year to out- 
grow it, during which time another child 
might have acquired it by imitation or 
might have mocked him and made him 
self-conscious and nervous about his dif- 
 ficulty, and thus made preventive meas- 
ures inadequate. 

It has, in the past, been very difficult for 
me to find children promptly after a speech 
defect first appears; parents usually con- 
sult me long after it is too late to use this 
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simple preventive remedy. I have, how- 
ever, used the remedy just described on a 
sufficient number of friends’ and pupils’ 
children to know that it helped these chil- 
dren just as it helped mine. 


[ADVICE TO TEACHERS ' 


As approximately nine children in one 
thousand stammer, every school teacher 
is almost certain, sooner or later, to have 
one or more stammerers in her classes. Yet 
few teachers know how to make recita- 
tions as easy as possible for these stam- 
merers. The purpose of this chapter is to 
give teachers a few helpful hints that have 
come to my attention by talking personal- 
ly with more than one thousand stam- 
merers about the emotions they experi- 
enced when reciting in school. 

Stammering differs from all other 
speech defects in that it is intermittent. 
Stammerers speak fluently at times, while 
at other times they are scarcely able to 
say anything. Because of this fact, many 
persons who have never stammered see no 
reason why a stammerer cannot always 
speak fluently. Such persons have no 
sympathy or patience with stammerers. 
Persons who have stammered, however, 
know that it is absolutely impossible to 
speak fluently at times,—that it is as im- 
possible for them to speak normally when 
seized with a strong feeling that they are 
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going to stammer as it is for persons to act 
sensibly at fires and accidents when they 
are terribly frightened. Indeed, my ex- 
periments at the Harvard University Psy- 
chological Laboratory showed that the 
breathing and circulatory changes which 
accompany stammering are even greater 
than the corresponding changes that ac- 
company intense fright,—that there is a 
good physiological reason why stammer- 
ers cannot speak fluently when they feel 
they are going to stammer. It is as impos- 
sible to will away this fear of stammering 
as it is for a golf player who is suddenly 
obsessed with the feeling that he is going 
to drive his ball into a bunker to place it 
elsewhere. 

Because of the facial contortions which 
frequently accompany stammering, and be- 
cause stammerers are unable, at times, to 
express themselves promptly, many per- 
sons incorrectly assume them to be of low 
mentality. I have talked personally with 
more than one thousand stammerers and 
have found them usually of higher than 
average mentality. 

The average stammerer experiences the\ 
greatest difficulty in reading aloud or recit- 
ing before a class of unsympathetic pupils 
who stare at him and snicker at his at- 
tempts to speak. It is little wonder that 
many stammerers say “I don’t know” or 
some such stock phrase they have learned 
they can speak without hesitancy rather 
than make themselves conspicuous before 
their classmates. If a teacher who does 
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not realize that a stammerer cannot be 
hurried tries to save valuable class time 
by scolding the stammerer or trying to 
hurry him, it only aggravates the diffi- 
culty. 

When a stammerer recites with little 
difficulty in one class and only with the 
greatest difficulty in another, it usually 
comes out that he stammers to a teacher 
who is nervous, irritable, and impatient 
with him, but speaks comparatively well 
to a teacher who is friendly, calm, sympa- 
thetic, and willing to help him by giving 
him as much written work as possible. 

There is a tendency for children to ridi- 
cule and mock stammerers. This is serious 
for two reasons. First, it is likely to make 
the stammerer self-conscious of the im- 
pediment in his speech and hence to con- 
firm a case of stammering which might 
otherwise have been outgrown. Second, 
children who mock stammerers are very 
apt to become stammerers themselves; 
statistics show that nearly half of all cases 
of stammering are caused by conscious or 
unconscious mimicry. Children who mock 
stammerers should be gently reprimanded 
by the teacher in private and made 
ashamed to do anything as unkind again. 

As stammering is contageous through 
conscious or unconscious mimicry, every- 
thing possible should be done to reduce 
stammering to a minimum in the class 
room. 

The simplest way to stop stammering in 
class is, of course, always to excuse stam- 
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merers from oral recitations, But this sim- 
ple time saving method is not always the 
best. While it saves the stammerer em- 
barrassment, it lessens what little confi- 
dence he has that it is sometimes possible 
for him to recite fluently. While it saves 
his classmates from hearing him stammer, 
it encourages lazy or dishonest pupils to 
feign stammering to get out of reciting 
lessons which they have neglected to 
study, thereby making them apt subjects 
to become confirmed stammerers. 

It is far better to make friends with the 
stammerer and let him see that you want 
to help him in the ways in which he him- 
self wants to be helped. Always speak to 
him as calmly, quietly, and slowly as he 
must recite if he is to do so without stam- 
mering. Do not hurry him or let him think 
he must try to hurry to save the class 
time. If he feels that he has all day, if 
necessary, in which to recite, he will pro- 
bably save the class much time and take 
no more time than he needs. Stammering 
takes much longer than the very slowest 
normal speech. : 

Encourage the stammerer to raise his 
hand and thus volunteer to recite when- 
ever he feels confident that he can recite 
fluently, and try to call upon him whenever 
his hand goes up as long as he does not 
recite more than his total share. If he 
seldom volunteers to recite, keep him after 
school now and then to recite to you after 
the class has gone home. Let him sit 
down beside you at your desk and take his 
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time about reciting. Tell him you are 
keeping him after school not because he is 
naughty or because you suspect he may 
not have studied his lesson, but because 
you want to help him to raise his mark and 
to speak more fluently. Other scholars will 
not be apt to feign stammering if they 
know they will be kept after school to re- 
cite. 

Never call upon a stammerer to recite 
in any definite order; and let him under- 
stand that you will call upon him in class 
only when you see that he is calm and 
apt to speak fluently. If you go up one 
aisle and down the next, or call upon chil- 
‘dren alphabetically to recite, the stam- 
merer will be getting into such a panic 
two turns ahead of his own that he will be 
unable to say anything when his name is 
called. 

Primary teachers, with the co-operation 
of a stammerer’s parents, can often pre- 
vent stammering from becoming confirmed 

Lby using the simple preventive remedy} 
described in the preceding chapter. 

Certain systems of teaching phonetics 
cause more cases of stammering than oth- 
ers. A few years ago a certain private 
school employed a unique system of pho- 
netics which started nearly one-third of 
the pupils stammering. Statistics show 
that nine persons in one thousand stam- 
mer. If a much larger proportion stam- 
mer in a given school, I should like very 
much to know what proportion stammer 
and what system of phonetics is taught. 
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Likewise, if a much smaller proportion 
stammer, I shall be just as much interest- 
ed_ to receive the same information. I 
believe that many speech defects -might 
be prevented if sufficient statistics could 
be accumulated to show what systems of 
teaching phonetics produce the best re- 
sults in normal speakers and at the same 
time produce the minimum number of 
stammerers. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE PUPIL 


You have begun a scientific and up-to- 
date course of lessons in speech training. 
Confidence is half the battle, so it is essen- 
tial that you constantly bear in mind the 
fact that there is positively no uncertain- 
ty as to the practical efficiency of the 
method described in this book. By its use 
under my personal supervision many have 
been cured of stammering. By its persis- 
tent and conscientious use under my per- 
sonal instruction, you, too, will be cured of 
stammering. 

It is equally important that you resolve 
to work hard to overcome the impediment 
in your speech and that you back this de- 
termination by sufficient energetic, perse- 
vering, intelligent effort. You cannot sit 
passively and be cured by any medicine, 
surgical operation, or by hypnosis. You 
can be cured only by your own efforts. Just 
as the practicing you do at home between 
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your. music lessons does more than the les- 
sons themselves to make playing your mu- 
sical instrument automatic, so the practic- 
ing you do on the exercises described in 
this book, rather than mere reading of the 
book, makes normal speech automatic. It 
is not enough to know how to speak nor- 
maily; you must persistently speak nor- 
mally until normal speech becomes a firmly 
rooted habit and has entirely replaced 
stammering. 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of regular, thoughtful practice. 
If you consciously try to improve each ex- 
ercise each time you perform it, you will 
receive ten times as much benefit in the 
same length of time as though you did the 
same exercises mechanically. Regularity 
is essential to assured progress. Have 
fixed hours for practice for certain reason- 
ally convenient periods of time and observe 
them strictly. Doubtless you will frequent- 
ly be tempted to postpone practice to some 
more convenient time. Do not yield. Con- 
stantly bear in mind that gaining assured 
control of speech is for the present the 
most important object of your life. Give 
nothing the precedence to it. The more 
you concentrate your mind upon its attain- 
ment the more swiftly and surely will you 
advance toward that goal. 

Man is a bundle of habits. They accum- 
ulate rapidly, for it is much easier to adopt 
a habit than it is to abandon one. Begin 
right by making it an invariable rule to 
practice at the times you have set apart 
for that purpose. That action will soon be- 
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come a fixed habit and will seem so easy 
that you will wonder you ever thought it 
would be at all difficult. 

Health of body has much to do with 
health of mind; therefore keep in the best 
possible physical condition. Exercise in 
the open air, do not overeat nor undersleep, 
consider yourself in training for a contest 
and act accordingly; then you will be a 
sure winner. 

You should always have full control of 
your nerves. Five requisites for control- 
ling the nerves are a cheerful disposition, 
plenty of exercise in the fresh air, plenty 
of sleep, a suitable amount of nourishing 
food at regular hours, and deliberation in 
everything you do. 

Be optimistic and cheerful at all times. 
Appreciate the good in everything and 
everybody and overlook the bad. If the 
weather upsets your plans, be thankful 
for all you can accomplish under the exist- 
ing weather. Never worry; it does no one 
any good, and does you a great deal of 
harm. Do not cross your bridge until you 
come to it. If you have good reason to be 
“blue,” concentrate your thoughts on some 
cheerful subject. 

Exercise in the fresh air for at least an 
hour every day. Remember, however, that 
overexercise is often worse than no exer- 
cise at all. If you have no access to a golf 
course or a tennis court, a brisk four mile 
walk will satisfy this requirement per- 
fectly. 

You must plan to get from eight to ten 
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hours of sleep regularly. This does not 
mean that you should spend from eight to 
ten hours tossing about in bed, but that 
you should actually sleep soundly for this 
period of time. Four hours of sleep one 
night and twelve the next is not equiv- 
alent to eight hours of sleep each night. 

Eat three meals a day at regular hours. 
Always eat simple, nourishing food and get 
up from the table feeling that you would 
like to eat just a little more. Never bolt 
your food; always take plenty of time to 
chew it thoroughly. Avoid tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, and all alcoholic liquors. Overeat- 
ing, rapid eating, and indigestible food de- 
range the stomach, and derangement of 
the stomach means derangement of the 
nervous system and increased stammering. 

Avoid excitement and nervous haste. I 
‘cannot overemphasize the importance of 
deliberation in everything you do. If you 
always have the feeling that you are not 
walking or working fast enough, you pro- 
bably feel also that you cannot talk fast 
enough, and thereby stammer. I do not 
care how rapidly you walk or work as long 
as you do not have the feeling that you 
must go a little faster. Whenever you are 
conscious of tension in any muscle, relax. 
Be on the lookout for rigid muscles; they 
have been rigid so long you do not realize 
they are tense unless you observe them 
frequently. 
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BELIEF 


Be sure you’re right—then, go ahead! 
That is the main secret of success in any 
undertaking. Carefully survey the ground 
to be covered; do not underestimate the 
difficulties to be overcome or overestimate 
the advantages available, but, having final- 
ly chosen a certain course of action, con- 
sider the matter permanently settled. 

Faith does wonders, doubt does noth- 
ing. Faith is the positive force to which 
all progress is due; doubt is but a nega- 
- tive force, always a hinderer, never a help- 
er. Be sure to leave doubt behind when 
you embark on an undertaking; it is the 
worst sort of traveling companion. You 
have tried the case of Belief vs. Doubt, you 
have decided in favor of Belief; therefore 
the time for argument has passed, the 
verdict has been rendered, Doubt no longer 
has standing in court. 

Faith moves mountains, faith is the key 
that unlocks the treasure-house of the uni- 
verse, faith often makes the seemingly im- 
possible easy. Before the coming of the 
flying machine who would have believed 
man could fly, when, in the opinion of all 
but very few, it was scientifically impossi- 
ble? Before the advent of the submarine 
who would have believed the depths of the 
ocean to be easily navigable? Before the 
invention of the telephone who would have 
believed it could be made possible for a 
person in Boston to converse easily with 
another in San Francisco? Before the dis- 
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covery of the radio who would have be- 
lieved that a person in Colorado could hear 
music played across the Atlantic Ocean? 
Persons who had genuine belief, faith, 
absolute conviction. Belief so strong that 
many decided, costly, and baffling failures 
could not break it; belief so persistent that 
neither hostile nor friendly criticism could 
discourage it; belief so impelling as to 
cause lavish expenditure of both time and 
money and also the serious risking of rep- 
utation. Yet if some persons had not had 
such belief, no such marvels would have 
been attempted. 

You know that under my oral guidance 
the method described in this book will 
banish stammering if you follow instruc- 
tions; and you have determined to follow 
them to the very letter. You have abso- 
lute faith in the method and in yourself. 
You are sure you're right; then, go ahead! 
ined going! You’ll win. Most assur- 
edly! 


VERBAL IMAGERY 


A mental image is “the reproduction in 
memory or imagination of sensations of 
sight, touch, hearing,” etc. When you close 
your eyes and see a picture of a far away 
landscape, you have what is called a visual 
image of that scene. When you are miles 
from a hen house and imagine you hear a 
rooster crowing, you have an auditory im- 
age of that call. When you have gone to 
bed and feel yourself throwing a ball, you 
have a kinaesthetic image of the feeling of 
those muscular movements. There can be 
no mental image unless you have previ- 
ously experienced a corresponding sensa- 
tion. You can not form a visual image 
of a whangdoodle or form an auditory im- 
age of its call because you have neither 
seen nor heard this imaginary animal. 
You can not pronounce a difficult foreign 
word correctly the first time, because you 
can have no kinaesthetic image of the 
movements of the lips and tongue required 
to utter that word until you yourself have 
once pronounced it correctly. Before you 
can speak any word, therefore, you must 
have a mental image both of the way it 
sounds and of the muscular movements of 
the lips, tongue, and jaw required to pro- 
nounce it. If either the auditory or the 
kinaesthetic image of a word is indistinct, 
you are likely to stammer on that word. 


Consonants are governed so largely by 
kinaesthetic imagery that no child can pro- 
nounce a new word correctly until he has 
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learned how by trial and error. Vowels, — 
on the other hand, are governed mostly by 
auditory imagery; normal children can re- 
peat vowels correctly almost the first time 
they attempt to, but the deaf have much 
more difficulty in learning to say the vow- 
els than the consonants. 

But you may say ‘No, I stammer on the 
consonants. I hold on to my ‘s’ and repeat 
letters like ‘b’ and ‘p’ rapidly, as ‘b-b-b- 
bicycle.” But you forget that you have 
uttered your “s” and-merely hold on to it 
because the image of the vowel fails to 
come promptly, and repeat the “b” over 
and over until the auditory image of the 
vowel that follows it appears. Notice also 
that it is the initial consonants that are 
followed by a vowel and not the final con- 
sonants in a word that bother you. 

One of the reasons why you can speak 
in unison with others and repeat a word on 
which you have been stammering imme- 
diately after some one pronounces it for 
you, or you yourself finally pronounce it, 
is because the auditory impression of the 
spoken word recalls the auditory image of 
that word, and thereby enables you to pro- 
nounce it without hesitancy. A few min- 
utes afterwards, however, these auditory 
images may fade away; then you may not 
be able to say the same passage alone that 
you just spoke with others, and may no 
longer be able to repeat the word you just 
uttered. The visual sensation of the print- 
ed word enables you to read aloud better 
than you can speak the same words be- 
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cause it helps to recall, by association, the 
auditory images of these words. 

As those who are born deaf are not de- 
pendent upon auditory images, they do not 
stammer. Herman Gutmann writes, “I 
have never met a stammering child in a 
school for deaf-mutes.” Dr. Gallandet, 
President of the Columbia Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, who has met many thous- 
ands of orally taught deaf persons, writes, 
“T have never known a congenitally deaf 
person who stammered or stuttered.”’ 

Everything goes to show, therefore, that 
you stammer whenever you are temporari- 
ly unable to imagine the sounds of the vow- 
els in the words you wish to speak; what 
temporarily obscures your auditory imag- 
ery of these vowels will be discussed in the 

next chapter. 
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FEAR 


Fear is one of the strongest emotions 
possessed by man. Although originally 
very useful, it now generally does man 
more harm than good. Fear sometimes 
causes fainting and catalepsy, and may 
even cause instant death, especially in old 
people. More than one parent has fallen 
dead when he identified a corpse as that 
of one of his children. A man who imag- 
ined his foot was seized when stepping 
over a grave died the same day. A man 
who was told, as a practical joke, that 
he was going to be beheaded, died from 
fright when struck with a wet towel. 

Although these effects are out of the or- 
dinary, fear always causes minor disturb- 
ances. Most persons lose their presence 
of mind when intensely frightened, and 
wonder when they think later about their 
foolishness why they did not do this and 
that. Most people cannot walk naturally 
on a platform when they know a large 
audience is closely observing their gait. 
Many falter when playing the piano before 
company. Most persons, whom no one 
would think of calling stammerers, develop 
this impediment or repeat themselves in 
intense fright and confusion. Stammerers 
always experience difficulty when they fear 
they are going to stammer. Because of 
this fact, we should expect more blood to 
flow to the stammerer’s brain during ac- 
tual stammering; and experiment shows 
that this is the case. In experiments on 
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stammerers in the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Clark University, John Madison 
Fletcher found that the average pulse-rate 
per minute of eight stammerers was 90.2 
just prior to speaking, 99.8 at the moment 
they began to speak, and 98.6 (129 in the 
case of one subject) at the close of speak- 
ing. As the normal pulse-rate varies from 
70 to 75, the pulse-rate increased about 
one third during stammering, and more 
than 80% in one stammerer. Mosso’s ex- 
periments showed that an increase in 
pulse-rate always accompanies an _ in- 
creased flow of blood to the brain during 
any emotion. Experiments performed by 
John -F. Shepard showed that fright 
caused a decreased flow of blood to the 
hand and an increased flow of blood to 
the brain. My experiments confirmed 
Prof. Shepard’s in every particular and 
showed that even more blood rushed to the 
brain under stammering or even under 
expectancy of stammering (i. e., fifteen 
seconds before speech was to begin), than 
when the stammerer was unexpectedly 
startled by the discharge of a pistol or 
the shrill blast of a police whistle behind 
a screen close to his ear. When the stam- 
merers were taught to read normally, in- 
stead of the marked decrease in finger 
volume which had accompanied stammer- 
ing, the slight increase in finger volume 
displayed by the normal speakers was 
manifest. The increase in pulse-rate and 
in brain volume before a stammerer at- 
tempts to speak is due to the strong emo- 
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tion he experiences at that time. Many 
stammerers worry about delivering a ver- 
bal message all the way to the place where 
they have to repeat it. The pulse-rate and 
brain volume increase still more when one 
begins to stammer, because failure inten- 
sifies this emotion and the superfluous ef- 
fort expended in speaking sends additional 
blood to the brain. 

Mental imagery increases in intensity as 
the supply of blood in the brain decreases 
until the point is reached where the brain 
does not receive enough blood to function 
normally. Persons who never experience 
vivid auditory or visual images under or- 
dinary waking conditions often experience 
these just before falling asleep, when ex- 
periment shows that the brain volume is 
near its minimum. Just as a gradual 
decrease of blood in the brain strengthens 
one’s mental imagery, so a sudden increase 
of blood in the brain obscures one’s verbal 
imagery, causing stammerers and often 
normal speakers, to stammer. 

It is well known that one usually stam- 
mers when he gets much excited, unless 
he pays particular attention to his speech; 
that he stammers worse when he gets 
overtired or is a little under the weather; 
and that he always stammers when he is 
afraid he is going to stammer. Embar- 
rassment, excitement, weakness, and fear 
always increase the pulse-rate, and cause 
cerebral congestion and stammering. 

Moreover, persons who have never stam- 
mered in their lives usually either stam- 
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mer or repeat themselves when much con- 
fused or frightened. 

Stammerers usually speak without hesi- 
tancy when they are perfectly calm, be- 
cause there is a normal amount of blood in 
their brains at such times. It is for this 
reason that they can speak without hesi- 
tancy in a room by themselves, that they 
can speak better to calm, sympathetic 
friends than to nervous strangers, and that 
they can speak better to a friend in a 
noisy street car or in a crowd of people 
who are all conversing where they. know 
they are not being watched by others, 
than they can recite at school where they 
realize that they are the centre of atten- 
tion. 

The reason that a stammerer can talk 
without hesitancy at one time and stam- 
mers at another time in the same place 
and to the same persons is that he is calm 
and self-possessed on the triumphant oc- 
casions and tired, excited, or afraid that he 
is going to stammer on the ill-fated ones. 
The more intense the emotion a stammerer 
experiences, the more blood flows to his 
brain, the more this obscures the images 
of the words he wishes to utter, and the 
worse he stammers. 

As fear causes cerebral congestion, ob- 
scured imagery, and stammering, and fear 
is frequently brought on through associa- 
tion of ideas, the stammerer must learn to 
avoid thinking of anything that is asso- 
ciated in his mind with the impediment 
in his speech. 
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You cannot ignore association in your 
thinking. “One idea cannot bring forth 
any other idea that we want.” You can 
only select one of several ideas that may 
present themselves. Just as an apple re- 
minds the city-bred man of the fruit store 
where he is accustomed to buy it, the farm- 
er of the trees upon which it grows, and 
the little boy who ate too many green ones 
of a stomach ache, so the word “apple” will 
remind the stammerer that he will be un- 
able to say it without hesitancy if that 
word has caused him much embarrass- 
ment in the past. 


Fear forms the most intense associa- 
tions of all the emotions. This is to be ex- 
pected, for during the early history of the 
race, the individual who had the most vivid 
associations of fear would be most likely 
to survive. 

The fear which once attended any given 
circumstance is recalled by the recurrence 
of that event itself. Certain words, as 
well as particular circumstances, acquire 
associations that bring on stammering. 
As soon as a dreaded word appears on the 
horizon of consciousness, there occurs a 
deluge of emotion that obscures all verbal 
imagery and results in stammering. 

The stammerer frequently notices trou- 
blesome words as he listens to the conver- 
sation of others, watches for his hard 
words while reading, and frames his lan- 
guage so as to avoid using those words 
that are his enemies. 
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The stammerer, therefore, must cease 
watching for words that have troubled 
him, and must refrain from thinking about 
those unpleasant circumstances that have 
embarrassed him or caused him to stam- 
mer. He must, on the contrary, think of 
the occasions when he spoke those words 
without hesitancy, and of the times when 
he has been able to talk without stammer- 
ing. Only by concentrating his thoughts 
on his successes can he prevent the aris- 
ing of those fear associations which would 
bring on cerebral congestion, obscured im- 
agery, and stammering. 


HOW TO ABOLISH FEAR 


Although it is commonly supposed that 
We cry because we are sorry, strike be- 
cause we are angry, or tremble because 
we are afraid, Professor William James 
has shown, on the contrary, that we feel 
sorry because we cry, angry because we 
strike, and afraid because we tremble. He 
writes, “Action seems to follow feeling, 
but really action and feeling go together: 
and by regulating the action, which is un- 
der the more direct control of the will, we 
can indirectly regulate the feeling, which 
is not. Thus the sovereign voluntary path 
to cheerfulness, if our spontaneous cheer- 
fulness be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to 
look around cheerfully, and to act and 
speak as if cheerfulness were already 
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there. If such conduct does not make you 
soon feel cheerful, nothing else on that 
occasion can. . . . . To wrestle with 
a bad feeling only pins our attention on it, 
and keeps it still fastened in the mind; 
whereas if we act as if from some better 
feeling, the old feeling soon ‘“‘folds its tent 
like an Arab, and silently steals away.” 
As we are afraid because we tremble and 
do certain other characteristic things, 
there can be no emotion of fear if we do 
not tremble or do any of the other things 
that accompany fear. 

Let us analyse fear, then, to see of what 
elements it is composed. “Fear produces 
an agony and anxiety about the heart not 
to be described ; and it may be said to para- 
lyze the soul in such a manner as to render 
it insensible to anything but its own mis- 
ery. . . Inertness and torpor per- 
vade the whole system, united with , 

a certain sense of being fettered, or of 
being rendered incapable of motion. The 
eyes are pallid and wild, and sunk in their 
sockets; the countenance is contracted and 
pale, the hair stands erect, or at least this 
sensation is excited, which every child ex- 
periences so often as he is terrified by 


stories of ghosts, witches, etc. . .. The 
heart palpitates, respiration labors. ... the 
tongue falters.” “That the skin is much 


affected under the sense of great fear, we 
see in the marvellous manner in which 
perspiration immediately exudes from it. 

. The mouth becomes dry and is often 
opened and shut. . . . One of the best 
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marked symptoms is the trembling of all 
the muscles of the body, and this is often 
first seen in the lips.” 

Such are the elements of fear. How can 
we control them? As trembling is nothing 
more nor less than alternate contraction 
and relaxation of the muscles, and it is 
possible to relax most of the muscles that 
tremble in fear, we can overcome tremb- 
ling by complete relaxation. A number of 
good relaxation exercises are given in the 
supplement. The sense of being fettered, 
also, can be overcome at will by complete 
relaxation. A few natural sighs or yawns 
will help you to relax quickly whether you 
are rattled in an examination or afraid 
you may stammer, providing you breathe 
as slowly for these artificial sighs as you 
would breathe for a natural sigh. It is 
well to notice right after an unconscious 
sigh how it was done so that you can make 
the artificial one as much like the natural 
sigh as possible. The sigh is nature’s safe- 
ty valve for the brain; my experiments 
on the living stammerer’s brain showed 
that he sighed whenever more than a nor- 
mal supply of blood flowed to his brain and 
the brain volume at once diminished after 
each sigh. If the stammerer takes just the 
right amount of breath at just the right 
speed and is careful not to hold his breath 
between breathing and speaking, he will 
be able to speak fluently in spite of a 
strong fear of stammering, because, as my 
experiments showed, such breathing coun- 
teracts the circulatory changes brought on 
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by this fear. His ability to do so will soon 
restore his confidence in his ability to 
speak normally to any person anywhere 
without hesitancy, as nothing succeeds like 
success. Unfortunately, this ideal breath 
can be taught only by an experienced 
teacher with the help of an instrument 
called a pneumograph; it is very hard 
for a stammerer to learn it, and it can- 
not be corrected by mail. The anxiety 
about the heart, the wild eyes, the goose- 
flesh, and the cold sweat, however, are not 
under the direct control of the will; but 
they can readily be overcome by manufac- 
turing an emotion that is composed of the 
opposite symptoms. Such emotions are 
hope and high spirits. “Hope seems to 
give a life and spring to our whole ner- 
vous system so far as it is influenced by 
the gray matter of the brain. It is espe- 
cially seen in the keen eye.” In high spir- 
its there is a slight tendency to smile, the 
blood circulates more rapidly, the eyes 
brighten, and face colors. 

To break up the emotion of fear, then, 
you must relax every muscle in your body 
and cultivate one of the opposite emotions, 
—hope and high spirits. 

It is possible to manufacture any emo- 
tion artificially at will. Professor James 
writes, “Any voluntary and cold-blooded 
arousal of the so-called manifestations of a 
special emotion should give us the emotion 
HECOHE of a2 Everyone knows how panic is 
increased. by flight, and how the giving 
way to the symptoms of grief or anger 
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increases these passions themselves. .... 
Refuse to express a passion, and it dies. 
Count ten before venting your anger, and 
its occasion seems ridiculous. .... On the 
other hand, sit all day in a moping posture, 
sigh, and reply to everything with a dis- 
mal voice, and your melancholy lingers. 
There is no more valuable precept in moral 
education than this, as all who have experi- 
ence know; if we wish to conquer undesivr-. 
able emotional tendencies in ourselves, we 
must assiduously, and in the first instance 
cold-bloodedly, go through the outward 
movements of those contrary dispositions 
which we prefer to cultivate.” 

To cultivate high spirits, you must con- 
centrate your mind on some former suc- 
cess, which has given you much satisfac- 
tion. This may be normal speech on some 
special occasion, a better position, a good 
mark in some difficult study, a prize or 
athletic contest you have won, a promise 
of marriage, or anything else of import- 
ance to you. Every one is proud of some 
little thing he has done at some time in 
his life, and it gives him much pleasure 
to recall this at any time. Think of every 
past suceess that puts you in high spirits; 
then live over again every time you are 
afraid you are going to stammer, the min- 
utes in which one of these successes was 
first realized, and think of this success un- 
til the fear of stammering vanishes. For 
example, you may have made a home run 
at a critical time with three men on bases 
in the last inning of a baseball game and 
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won the game for your team; if so, live 
over again this experience: see yourself 
and feel yourself running around the 
bases; hear the cheers of the crowds; feel 
the pats on the back and live over again 
the ovation you received. The moment 
your mind is concentrated on this experi- 
ence, speak, and you should experience no 
hesitation whatsoever. 

To cultivate hope, concentrate your mind 
on some success which you wish very much 
to attain in the near future. This may be 
normal speech, a raise in salary, a promo- 
tion in business, or any of the things sug- 
gested in the last paragraph. Fix your 
mind on what you now want more than 
anything in the world, imagine that you 
have it, and think what you will do with 
it and whom you will tell about it until the 
fear of stammering is gone. For example, 
imagine a relative has willed you ten 
thousand dollars. Plan what you will do 
with it. Experience the emotion of en- 
thusiasm in telling your friends what you 
will buy or where you will travel. Plan 
where you will ride in your comfortable 
automobile. When your mind is concen- 
trated on these plans, speak calmly, and 
you will speak fluently. At the same time, 
relax every muscle in your body. Read the 
next chapter on relaxation; practice the re- 
laxation exercises given in the supplement 
until you have acquired the ability to relax, 
at a moment’s notice, every muscle in your 
body; develop the power of concentration 
so that you can turn from the object of 
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fear to the object hoped for as readily as 
you would turn over the page of a book; 
and you will be able to abolish the moment 
it arises the fear which causes you to 
stammer. Remember, you cannot will away 
fear by brute will. The more you try to 
do this, the more you think of stammering 
and the worse you speak. 


RELAXATION 


Dr. Clouston, a Scottish asylum physi- 
cian, visited this country, noticed our 
strained faces, and remarked, “You Ameri- 
cans wear too much expression on your 


faces. You are living like an army with 


all its reserves in action. ... You take too 
intensely the trivial moments of life.” 
Professor William James wrote, “How 
many American children ever hear it said, 
by parent or teacher, that they should 
moderate their piercing voices, that they 
should relax their unused muscles, and as 
far as possible, when sitting, sit quite still? 
Not one in a thousand, not one in five 
thousand! Yet, from its reflex influence 
on the inner mental states, this ceaseless 
over-tension, over-motion and over-expres- 
sion are working on us grievous national 
harm.” “For by the sensations that so 
incessantly pour in from the over-tense 
excited body the over-tense and excited 
habit of mind is kept up, and the sultry, 
threatening, exhausting, thunderous inner 
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atmosphere never quite clears away. If 
you never wholly give yourself up to the 
chair you sit in, but always keep your leg 
and body muscles half contracted for a 
rise; if you breathe 18 or 19 instead of 16 
times a minute, and never quite breathe 
out at that,—what mental mood can you 
be in but one of inner panting and expect- 
ancy, and how can the future and its wor- 
ries possibly forsake your mind’? On the 
other hand, how can they gain admission 
to your mind if your brow be unruffled, 
your respiration calm and complete, and 
your muscles all relaxed?” ... “Your dull, 
unhurried worker gets over a great deal of 
ground because he never goes backwards 
or breaks down. Your intense, convulsive 
worker breaks down and has bad moods 
so often that you never know where he 
may be when you most need his help,—he 
may be having one of his ‘bad days’.”” The 
cause of our breakdowns lies “in those ab- 
surd feelings of hurry and having no time, 
in that breathlessness and tension, that 
anxiety of feature and that solicitude for 
results, that lack of inner harmony and 
ease, in short, by which with us the work 
is so apt to be accompanied.” 

Are you an “intense, convulsive worker” 
or a “dull, unhurried” one? 

Do you go to sleep quickly? If not, fix 
your attention on relaxing your muscles 
and your thoughts will no longer stream 
ahead and keep you awake. If you pay no 
attention to a noise at night and do not 
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care how long it keeps up, it will not 
keep you awake. 

Do you sit rigidly in a chair and hold on 
to it as if it would break down if you gave 
up your full weight to it? If so, yield 
gently to the laws of gravitation and let 
the chair hold your full weight. 

Does it tire you to ride in a train? Do 
you resist its gentle motion with your 
arms and toes? If so, relax and yield to 
its restful motion, 

Are you restless while you are awaiting 
the arrival of a friend who is late? It does 
not bring your friend or shorten the time 
to keep nervously strained with impa- 
tience; just be patient, and do not care 
whether he comes in five minutes or in an 
hour; you were on time, so it is his fault 
if you are late to your next appointment. 

Does it tire you to listen to a sermon or 
to music? If so, listen with your ears and 
relax every other muscle in your body. Do 
not hold your breath to “help” the speaker 
or musician if he falters. 

Does your voice rise when you get into 
an argument and the excitement in- 
creases? If so, the best way to control 
your temper is to lower your voice. Do not 
get angry or excited; it takes two to quar- 
rel; do not care what the other person 
thinks if you know you are right, and ac- 
knowledge he is right if you know he is. 

Do you hold your pen as if some demon 
were trying to pull it away, and write with 
firmly set jaw and a contracted throat? If 
so, grasp your pen loosely, and relieve the 
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tension in your throat and jaw by letting 
the jaw drop loosely open. 

Do not resist a worry; that only makes 
it worse. Do not care whether the terrible 
thing happens or not; it is beyond your 
control. Relax your muscles, ignore the 
worry, and your anxiety will soon disap- 
pear. 

Do you always want to appear well be- 
fore people, especially strangers? Do you 
care a great deal what others think of 
you? If so, you are self-conscious, and you 
should begin at once to overcome this self- 
consciousness. Be willing to blush and you 
probably will not blush. Do not care if 
others make fun of you because you do 
something a little out of the ordinary for 
the sole purpose of making yourself a more 
useful citizen. Do not care if others no- 
tice that you take more time to breathe 
than many people do; you take this extra 
time to overcome your stammering—it is 
a worthy cause for which you are fight- 
ing; those that ridicule you are beneath 
you; their opinion is worth nothing. 

In summing up the substance of this 
chapter, I cannot do better than to use 
the words of Annie Payson Call. “Think 
of the perfect power for rest in all ani- 
mals. Lift a cat when she is quiet, and 
see how perfectly relaxed she is in every 
muscle. That is not only the way she 
sleeps, but the way she rests; and no mat- 
ter how great or how rapid the activity, 
She drops all tension at once when she 
stops. ... Watch a healthy baby sleeping; 
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lift its arm, its leg, or its head carefully, 
and you will find each perfectly relaxed 
and free.” “When the long rest of a body 
balances the long activity, as in day and 
night; when the shorter rests balance the 
shorter activity, as in the various oppor- 
tunities offered through the day for entire 
rest, if only a minute at a time; when the 
sensory and motor nerves are clear for im- 
pression and expression; when the muscles 
in parts of the body not needed, are en- 
tirely quiet, allowing those needed for a 
certain action to do their perfect work; 
when the co-ordination of the muscles in 
use is so established that the force for a 
movement is evenly divided; when the 
flexor rests while its antagonistic muscle 
works, and vice-versa,—when all this 
which is merely a natural power for action 
and rest is automatically established, then 
the body is ready to obey and will obey 
the lightest touch of its owner, going in 
whatever direction it may be sent, artistic, 
scientific, or domestic. As this exquisite 
sense of ease in a natural movement grows 
upon us, no one can describe the feeling of 
new power or of positive comfort which 
comes with it; and yet it is no miracle, it 
is only natural. The beasts have the same 
freedom; but they have not the mind to 
put it to higher uses, or the sense to enjoy 
its exquisite power.” 

In order, at a moment’s notice, to relax 
completely like a cat, you must practice 
the relaxation exercises in the supplement 
every day until you have acquired the abil- 
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ity to relax any muscle in your body at 
will. Then practice relaxing two muscles 
at a time, three at a time, four at a time, 
and so on until you can relax every muscle 
together at a moment’s notice. If you then 
practice this complete relaxation several 
times a day until normal speech has be- 
come a firmly rooted habit, you will be able 
to relax completely the instant you become 
afraid you are going to stammer and in 
this way will partly counteract the in- 
creased flow of blood to the brain which 
otherwise might make you stammer. 


CONCENTRATION 


As no one can concentrate his mind on 
anything unless he has full control over 
his muscles, you must obtain the power to 
relax completely at will as outlined in the 
preceding chapter before you attempt to 
develop the power of concentrating your 
mind on a given subject as outlined in the 
present chapter. 

“True concentration of mind means the 
ability to drop every subject but that cen- 
tered upon.” If a student is studying a 
difficult text book, he is not concentrating 
his mind on the text if there is, at the same 
time, a needless strain of the muscles in all 
parts of his body. If one is reading, his 
mind is not focused on the story if he is, 
at the same time, listening to the conversa- 
tion of others or keeping track of what is 
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going on outside the window. A student 
cannot concentrate his mind on a question 
on an examination paper if, at the same 
time, he is afraid he cannot answer it, or 
thinks there is a possibility that he may 
not pass the examination, because the con- 
tracted muscles which call forth the emo- 
tion of fear prevent him from focusing his 
attention on the question to be answered. 
“Who are the scholars,’ writes Professor 
James, “‘who get ‘rattled’ in the recitation 
room? Those who think of the possibili- 
ties of failure and feel the great import- 
ance of the act. Who are those who recite 
well? Often those who are most indiffer- 
ent. Their ideas reel themselves out of 
their memory of their own accord..... If 
you want really to do your best at an ex- 
amination, fling away the book the day be- 
fore, say to yourself, ‘I don’t care an iota 
whether I succeed or not.’ Say this sin- 
cerely, and feel it, and go out and play, 
or go to bed and sleep, and I am sure the 
results next day will encourage you to use 
the method permanently.” 

It is the same with your speech. You 
cannot concentrate your mind on the sub- 
ject at hand if you think of the possibility 
of stammering and feel the great import- 
ance of speaking fluently or of not stam- 
mering. Unless you concentrate your mind 
on what you are saying, your chain of 
thought will frequently be interrupted, and 
each interruption may stop the steady out- 
flow of breath and bring about a tight 
closure of your glottis and cause stam- 
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mering. Determine to speak fluently; do 
not care whether you express your 
thoughts in the best English or in poor 
grammar; and you will speak more fluent- 
ly than does the average person who has 
no impediment in his speech. Just as, for 
example, when I am using a ribbon con- 
taining duplicating ink which cannot be 
erased, and I realize that every mistake 
will show in each of a thousand copies, I 
press down the wrong key on my type- 
writer ten times as often as I do when I 
am doing some writing in which I care lit- 
tle for accuracy, so, on a certain occasion . 
when you feel that it is especially import- 
ant that you should not stammer, you will 
be ten times more likely to do so than you 
would be if you felt that there was no 
reason why you should speak more fluent- 
ly then than at any other time. 

The problem that confronts the stam- 
merer is, “How can I get my mind off 
stammering and on to something else? 
How can I concentrate my mind on a dif- 
ferent subject than the one upon which jt 
is centered?” If you have never acquired 
the ability to turn from one thought to an- 
other just as quickly and as completely as 
you turn over the page of a book from one 
subject to another, you should begin at 
once to develop this power. 

You must first learn to concentrate your 
mind upon the movement of one muscle 
of your body without the sympathetic 
movement of any other muscle. Move one 
arm without contracting the other; clench 
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one fist without allowing the other to 
tighten the least bit; move the first, second 
and third finger, respectively, of one hand 
without allowing any other finger of either 
hand to move but the one on which your 
thoughts are centered. 

You must then learn to hold your mind 
upon one subject to the exclusion of all 
others by enumerating the names of as 
many birds, animals, flowers, stars, na- 
tions, states, cities, rivers, mountains, 
poets, books, novelists, automobiles, and 
railroads as you can think of in one min- 
ute, two minutes, three minutes, and so 
on, not allowing the name of a bird, for 
example, to enter your mind when you are 
enumerating trees. 

You must, finally, practice turning your 
mind from one subject to another, forget- 
ting the first subject instantly and com- 
pletely the moment you turn to the second 
subject. Beginning with flowers, you 
might suddenly change to mountains, then 
to poets, then to novelists, and so on. Get 
absorbed in an interesting book, look out 
of the window for a few minutes, then 
return to your book, forgetting the story 
while you are looking out of the window, 
and forgetting what is going on outside 
the minute you resume your reading; re- 
peat this with a very stupid book when 
something of intense interest is going on 
outside. If you and a friend can converse 
in some foreign language, say French, get 
a third friend to converse with you and, 
when all three of you become engaged in 
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a lively conversation, speak to one friend 
in French and to the other in English, 
requesting both friends to speak in Eng- 
lish all the while. Read alternately a 
lively novel and a difficult text book in 
which you have no interest whatever, and 
be sure that you forget the plot in the 
novel when you are reading the text book; 
take pains, also, to turn to the text book 
in the midst of a most important scene in 
the novel where you just cannot wait to 
see what is going to happen next. Count 
the automobiles going in one direction on 
some crowded street; then forget the autos 
and count, instead, the teams and carriages 
that pass in the opposite direction; then 
count the pedestrians that pass in both 
directions. Carry this principle of concen- 
tration into your daily life. Drop your 
studies and your business completely dur- 
ing periods of recreation, and vice-versa. 

It is not easy to change one’s occupation 
suddenly and yet efficiently. No person 
likes to be interrupted in the middle of an 
important task because, at best, it takes 
some little time to get back to the exact 
part of the original task where he left off. 
Experiments upon the brains of living hu- 
man beings show that the physiological 
reason for this inability to be interrupted 
without a loss of time out of proportion to 
the duration of the interruption is a no- 
ticeably increased flow of blood to the 
brain whenever one changes his occupation 
or shifts his attention from one task to an- 
other. This increased blood pressure ~ 
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within the brain retards the thought pro- 
cess just as it makes a stammerer more 
apt to stumble. It is possible, however, 
to minimize the physiological effects of 
this change of occupation. Many occupa- 
tions require clerks to answer telephones 
frequently while engaged in other work, 
and clerks who make good soon become 
accustomed to these interruptions and lose 
little time in getting back to their former 
work. If it bothers you greatly to be inter- 
rupted you must increase the number of 
interruptions until they become mere rou- 
tine and cause you little annoyance. Then 
you will not get into a panic if one sud- 
denly asks you an unexpected question, 
but will remain calm and speak fluently. 
When you have acquired the power of 
concentrating your thoughts on the con- 
traction of one little muscle, keeping all 
the others relaxed; when you have ac- 
quired the ability to hold your mind on a 
single subject for any length of time you 
desire; and when you have learned how 
to turn your thoughts from one subject 
to another at a moment’s notice and to 
forget the first subject the instant you 
turn to the second; then you will be able 
_to turn your thoughts from stammering 
to normal speech the instant any fear of 
stammering enters your mind. 
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HABIT 


Just as any action sufficiently repeated 
becomes a habit, so stammering becomes 
a habit. Stammering is one of the most 
stubborn habits known, for one who is 
afflicted stammers hundreds of times 
every day. There are two ways to break 
up any habit:—one can simply discon- 
tinue it, or he can substitute another act. 
Thus the little boy who sucks his thumb 
may be told either to stop doing this, or 
to keep his hand in his pocket whenever 
he feels like sucking his thumb; if he fol- 
lows either course faithfully, he will never 
put his thumb in his mouth again, and 
the habit will die out from disuse. The 
stammerer, however, must substitute the 
new habit of normal speech for the old 
one of stammering, because otherwise, 
simply to stop stammering would mean to 
cease talking entirely, which would be 
more disastrous than stammering. 

To substitute normal speech for stam- 
mering, you must really desire to be 
cured, must practice your exercises faith- 
fully, and must talk at all times as out- 
lined in this book. 


A great deal depends on your attitude 
toward your cure. If you would just as 
soon stammer as talk like other people, it 
will be useless for you to undergo speech 
training. If, on the other hand, you would 
do anything to learn how to speak normal- 
ly, you are sure to be cured. You must 
make up your mind to be cured before 
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you begin speech training, and must keep 
desiring a cure more and more as your 
speech improves. It will be better for you 
after you have begun speech training to 
forget that you ever stammered. If 
thoughts of it do come to your mind in 
spite of your efforts to keep them away, 
you must loathe this affliction of the past, 
thrust the thoughts from you, and think 
of the pleasures that are to accompany 
correct speech: think of the splendid posi- 
tion that is waiting for you; think of the 
pleasure of conversing with your friends 
without embarrassment, or causing them 
to suffer with you; think of the gratifica- 
tion of being able to buy a ticket and check 
your baggage in a hurry; think with what 
satisfaction you will speak without hesi- 
tancy to those who used to mock you; 
think how your friends will respect you 
and admire your pluck in overcoming this 
stubborn habit. 

After making up your mind to overcome 
stammering in order to reap all the bene- 
fits of normal speech, and after having 
learned how to speak without hesitancy, 
you must practice faithfully the new way 
of talking; a mere resolve to speak cor- 
rectly will not cure any one; it is the cor- 
rect speech itself that forms the desired 
habit. Moreover, you must practice with 
enthusiasm, feel the ease with which you 
handle your breath, and enjoy this free- 
dom of speech. You will gain far more 
from such practice than you could if you 
felt it an unwelcome duty. It will do you | 
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little good to practice automatically, for, 
if you do, you are likely to be lax and fall 
gradually into minor undesirable habits. 
If, on the other hand, you think how you 
talk and feel how you talk, you will be 
cured. 

Always practice regularly at the hours 
specified. It is very easy for you to say 
“T will do my practicing when I get back,” 
but you may be too tired then, or you may 
forget. Practice which is not done at the 
hour specified is seldom done at all. 

It is equally essential to practice the 
length of time specified. Reading half an 
hour at noon is not equivalent to reading 
ten minutes before each meal; the short 
periods keep you talking correctly through- 
out the day, while the long period tires 
you so that the last half does you more 
harm than good, as you do it mechanically. 

Let every book you pick up remind you 
to read correctly for the specified time— 
no less, no more. Let the mere sight of an 
acquaintance approaching remind you to 
talk without hesitancy to him and to put 
yourself out to make a lengthy conversa- 
tion with him. Leta number of trees, tele- 
phone poles, and buildings that you must 
frequently pass remind you to inhale a few 
times as taught, and let this inhaling call 
to your mind the rules for correct speech. 

When you hear some one talking slowly 
and distinctly, let it remind you to speak 
as taught, and, when you hear another 
speaking fast or indistinctly, let the con- 
trast remind you to speak correctly. 
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Keep practicing and paying the very 
closest attention to your speech until it 
becomes more natural to talk without hesi- 
tancy under the most trying conditions 
than to stammer. It will be advisable to 
keep on practicing for at least a year after 
you have learned to talk normally because 
it is necessary to get the new habit of 
correct speech firmly rooted. By neglect- 
ing this advice, you will run grave risk of 
having your stammering return, when a 
little care on your part would surely have 
rendered your cure complete and perma- 
nent. 

Important as it is to keep talking the 
new way, it is even more essential never 
to stammer. Just as a ball of twine when 
it drops to the floor undoes more than a 
great many turns will wind on again, so a 
single stammer may wipe out what you — 
have gained from a week’s conscientious 
practice, for it may not only dampen your 
energy for all future attempts, but may 
change your attitude from one of cer- 
tainty and confidence to one of skepticism 
and doubt. Talk normally as regularly as 
the night follows the day, after you have 
once learned how; success will spur you on 
to future vigor. 

Unless you watch your speech con- 
stantly, you may find yourself speaking 
carelessly. Any little irregularity may 
rapidly develop into a habit almost as un- 
desirable as stammering or even into 
stammering itself, if you do not notice 
and correct it the moment it first begins. 
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When ill, tired, angry, or excited, watch 
your speech most carefully, for, if you 
used to stammer most at such times, stam- 
mering will, for some time yet, be the 
natural way for you to express yourself 
under those conditions unless you think 
about your speech and fill your mind so 
completely with pleasant thoughts that the 
thought of stammering cannot enter. 

Keep your faculty of effort alive by do- 
ing something every day just because you 
would rather not do it. One who is accus- 
tomed to doing many little distasteful 
things will be able to cope with stammer- 
ing far more successfully than one who 
has never done anything that he distinctly 
did not wish to do. Learn, like the Boy 
Scouts, to do a good turn daily with a 
smile; it will pay in more ways than one. 

To substitute the habit of normal 
speech, then, for that of stammering, you 
must desire to be cured, must practice 
your exercises and the new way of talking 
both regularly and conscientiously, must 
never allow yourself to stammer, and must 
keep your faculty of effort alive. 
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AUTO-SUGGESTION 


Auto-suggestion is an accepted hint of- 
fered by the self to the self to perform a 
certain act or to believe a certain idea and 
to dismiss the opposite action or idea. 

To be convinced of its reality, we have 
only to recall the many little mannerisms 
and habits from which we seem unable to 
free ourselves. One person can sleep only 
while lying on his left side, another eats 
boiled fish with impunity, but always suf- 
fers from indigestion after eating fried 
fish, and a third gets car sick unless he 
faces the way the train is going. 

Some people experience a sensation of 
touching oil and the smell of kerosene 
_when they touch a lamp that has never 
been filled; others feel sensations of prick- 
ing, warmth, or burning when they touch 
the poles of a disconnected electric appa- 
ratus. A man felt a gentle warmth steal 
over his feet when he put them on an orna- 
mental brass rest which he mistook for a 
radiator. 

Just as belief in a certain idea can thus 
cause mannerisms and delusions and even 
illness, so belief in the opposite idea can 
abolish these. The truth of this asser- 
tion, and the power of auto-suggestion, has 
been demonstrated in thousands of cases. 

A French physician, who, for some time, 
felt such a sense of fatigue that he could 
walk a mile a day only with the greatest 
exertion, suggested to himself one evening 
that he would be able to take a long walk 
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without getting tired the next day, and 
walked seven miles with perfect ease. 

This physician once found himself 
tongue-tied in the presence of a certain 
noted lady, employed auto-suggestion the 
next time he had to entertain her, and 
“burst forth into conversational eloquence 
that lasted an hour and a quarter.” He 
found, also, that the amount of literary 
work he could accomplish was proportion- 
al to the duration of an auto-suggestion 
that he should have plenty of ideas and be 
able to express them on paper. 

A minister, troubled with nervousness 
in the pulpit, suggested to himself one 
Wednesday that he should possess the 
qualities ‘‘self-confidence,” ‘‘courage,” and 
“faith” the following Sunday. He writes, 
“That first Sunday it worked like magic. 
I felt like a new man. I was a new man. 
I had more power, more energy, conse- 
quent upon more courage and self-confi- 
dence.”” This minister also overcame in- 
somnia by means of auto-suggestion. 

The writer woke up at three o’clock one 
morning with a severe attack of laryngi- 
tis; he was so hoarse he could hardly 
speak aloud. He had to give an important 
radio talk that evening and knew that it 
had already been announced in the news- 
papers and could not be postponed. He 
formed a strong auto-suggestion that his 
hoarseness would vanish when he stood be- 
fore the microphone and fell asleep with 
this idea on his mind. Although his voice 
remained somewhat hoarse through the 
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day, and although he taught for nearly 
ten hours before the radio talk, his voice 
became loud and clear when it became 
time for the radio talk and remained so 
throughout the broadcast. 

Just as auto-suggestion helped the phy- 
Sician, the minister, and the writer, so it 
will help you. 

Have you not noticed that you speak 
best when you are calm and self-possessed, 
and stammer worst when you feel that you 
are going to stammer? Have you not 
wished, therefore, that you could grad- 
ually lengthen the periods in which you 
were comparatively free from your im- 
pediment until you were calm and self- 

possessed at all times? 
You can overcome this fear of stammer- 
ing by auto-suggestion provided you select 
the time when your brain is most suggest- 
ible, which has been found to be when you 
feel an inclination to sleep. Just before 
dropping off to sleep, breathe slowly and 
deeply through your nose, relax every 
muscle in your body, dismiss all worries 
from your mind and concentrate your 
thoughts upon the words: “I can speak 
fluently”. It ‘is not enough merely to 
think these words; you must believe them. 
While repeating these words, (to yourself, 
not aloud), form a mental picture of some 
acquaintance who enjoys the qualities 
poise, deliberateness, and self-possession, 
and see him walk up in his confident way 
to some person to whom you have found 
it especially difficult to speak. Then pic- 
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ture yourself calm, deliberate, and self- 
possessed in everything you do. Picture 
yourself reciting at school with perfect 
confidence in your ability to speak without 
hesitancy. Picture yourself and above all 
feel yourself walking boldly and fearlessly 
up to your teacher, your employer, a store 
clerk, or a stranger on the street, looking 
him straight in the eye, and asking him 
a question without any thought of stam- 
mering. 

Experience while forming this confidence 
picture the same feeling you had when you 
seized a base ball bat and were confident 
you would knock a home run. You must 
learn to commence this picture at such a 
time that you will drop off to sleep just 
as the picture is almost finished; you must 
carry this picture with you into sleep and 
wake up thinking of it where you left off, 
just as a little boy who stopped counting 
when he went under ether continued 
counting where he left off as he came out 
of the ether. If you chance to wake up 
during the night, form the confidence pic- 
ture again as you are about to fall asleep 
so that it will still be there in the morning 
when you arise. 

In order to receive the greatest possible 
benefit from auto-suggestion, you must 
convince yourself before you try it that 
it will help you just as much as it helped 
in the cases above cited. You must prac- 
tice it every night with the confident anti- 
cipation that you will wake up in the morn- 
ing feeling more confident than ever before 
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that you will be able to speak to everyone 
you meet without any fear of stammering. 
Do not get discouraged if the results are 
not noticeable the first day or at the end 
of the first week. Having told yourself 
over and over again that you were going 
to stammer, you will have to tell yourself 
that you are going to talk without any 
fear of stammering a great many times 
before you will believe it. 

If you imagine that every time in the 
past when you had a feeling that you 
might stammer you placed a grain of salt 
in the left hand balance of a pair of 
grocer’s scales, and that you must now 
put a grain of sugar into the right 
hand balance every time you say to your- 
self “I can speak fluently’, until you col- 
lect more sugar than salt and the scale 
falls on the sugar side, proving that you 
are a normal speaker, you will see that 
this confidence picture must be formed 
many, many times before the desired re- 
sults are assured. Of course many grains 
of sugar accumulate every night the con- 
fidence picture works, and the sugar ac- 
cumulates much faster than the salt ac- 
cumulated. 

Never speak when you are afraid you 
are going to stammer; wait until your con- 
fidence returns. Every time you accept 
the injurious auto-suggestion, “I am 
afraid I am going to stammer,” you will 
lessen the value of the helpful auto-sug- 
gestion, “I can speak fluently.” If you 
accept the latter auto-suggestion at all 
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times, you will soon acquire the habit of 
being confident in your ability to speak to 
all persons without hesitancy. But if you 
accept the opposite auto-suggestion sever- 
al times every day, it will be a very long 
time before the good auto-suggestion will 
become habitual. Every time you conquer 
your fear you will postpone its recurrence 
and lessen the likelihood of its returning; 
whereas every time this fear gets the bet- 
ter of you, it will enhance the likelihood of 
its soon bothering you again. 

Although it is possible to reason with 
the conscious mind, the sub-conscious 
mind can be influenced only by telling it 
over and over again “I can speak fluently.” 
Dr. Coué has pointed out that the subcon- 
scious mind always wins if it conflicts with 
the conscious mind. For example, no mat- 
ter how hard a golf player may will to 
place his ball on the green, if he has a sub- 
conscious feeling that he may strike the 
bunker between him and the green his sub- 
conscious mind will very skillfully guide 
the ball straight into that bunker. The 
exercise of brute will will not make you 
speak normally if you have a feeling that 
you may stammer. Remember, therefore, 
that you must banish all conscious and 
subconscious fear of stammering by cul- 
tivating an opposite emotion such as hope 
or high spirits before you begin to speak. 
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THINK AT THE RATE YOU SPEAK 


You stammer on certain vowels when 
their auditory image is delayed in appear- 
ing, or when it does not appear distinctly. 
How can you train your verbal imagery to 
make it appear on time and more dis- 
tinctly ? 

To make your auditory image of either 
the word or its vowel appear promptly 
when you want it, you must practice think- 
ing at the rate at which you have been 
taught to speak. It may seem hard for 
you at first, but I can assure you from 
experience that it will soon become very 
easy indeed and will eventually become a 
habit, when you will no longer have to 
think of it. 

If the word on which a reader’s eye is 
focused happens to make sense with the 
word he is at that time pronouncing, all 
intervening words are apt either to be 
skipped entirely or to be badly transposed. 
Soon the reader finds the matter being 
read does not make sense after all, and 
becomes confused. For example, the sen- 
tence “Henry has a beautiful sister and a 
horrid goat” might be read, “Henry has a 
horrid goat”, or ““Henry has a horrid sis- 
ter.” ‘For was he not” is often read “For 
he was not’, just reversing the meaning. 
Stammerers who have been excused from 
reading aloud at school and who have 
skimmed a great many books will find that 
their eyes travel many times as fast as 
they can read aloud. If you experience 
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this tendency, just cut a piece some three 
inches long and a quarter of an inch deep 
out of the upper left hand corner of a long 
piece of cardboard and draw that along at 
the rate at which you read aloud; the 
cardboard will cover up both the words 
to the right and those on the line below. 
If you tend to think faster than you speak 
you will likewise say entirely different 
words than you mean to say and make 
many errors you will regret. The best 
way to acquire control of the speed at 
which you think is to read a short story 
and tell it aloud the minute you finish it; 
when you have acquired the ability of tell- 
ing such a story as evenly as you would 
read it or as a phonograph record would 
relate it, tell a story you read a few days 
before; when you have likewise mastered 
this, tell a story you read a few weeks ago, 
then one you read a few months ago, then 
one you read or heard a few years ago. By 
this time you will be able to get up any- 
where and tell a story or make a speech 
without hemming and hawing as so many 
speakers do. This habit of correct think- 
ing will be a valuable asset to you all your 
life. If you stammer in thought, you will 
stammer in speech; therefore you must 
overcome stammering in thought before 
you can overcome the impediment in your 
speech. Read and tell at least two short 
stories every day. 

It is equally important to avoid using 
synonyms. By avoiding synonyms I mean 
never to look ahead for a “difficult” word 
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and search for another to put in its place. 
Every time you use a synonym or put in 
an unnecessary “easy word” or “starter” 
such as the word “well” or the sound “er’’, 
you admit defeat and keep the fear or ex- 
pectancy of stammering alive and make 
that word all the harder next time; where- 
as, if you speak the hard word as taught 
every time you can possibly use it, it soon 
ceases to be difficult. The use of syno- 
Tnhyms always results in confusion and 
thereby in indistinct imagery. When you 
recognize a difficult word and begin to look 
for a synonym, you will probably not find 
a word that is any easier at once. Thus in 
attempting to say ‘“‘This is a fine day,”’ you 
may notice, after you have uttered the 
word “this,” that you formerly had trou- 
ble with the word “‘fine” and will try to se- 
lect a word that will have the same mean- 
ing, to avoid starting over again and 
stammering on “fine.” The words “‘beau- 
tiful,” “splendid,” “excellent,” “‘superb,” 
“glorious,” and a host of others may all 
come to you at once, as the deeds of a 
lifetime are said to come to a drowning 
man. With this host of words each occu- 
pying an infinitesimal amount of time, you 
cannot possibly form a distinct verbal im- 
age of any word, and therefore you either 
stammer or begin your sentence in another 
way. To remedy the habit of using syno- 
nyms you must always speak the first word 
that comes into your mind, whether it is 
hard or easy. Concentrate your thoughts 
on the word you are saying so as to get a 
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clear auditory image of it and never look 
ahead for a difficult word. By saying each 
word the moment it comes to mind, you 
will soon get over the very bad habit of 
using synonyms. 

The only reason why you read better 
than you talk is that the visual sensation 
of the printed word recalls a distinct audi- 
tory image of its pronunciation; whereas 
in speaking the image is often either de- 
layed or indistinct. You must train your- 
self to think at the rate at which you 
speak and must strengthen your auditory 
imagery by thinking more slowly, by 
thinking in a louder thinking voice, and 
by ceasing to use synonyms. 
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TREATMENT} 


Before outlining a scientific treatment 
for the correction of stammering, it would 
be well to enumerate the symptoms which 
must be treated, and to compare stam- 
mering with normal speech. Comparative 
experiments on normal speakers and stam- 
merers which I conducted at the Har- 
vard University Psychological Laboratory 
brought out these differences between the 
speech of normal speakers and of stam- 
merers. 

1. Normal speakers use a continuous) 

and uniform outflow of breath while speak- 
ing; stammerers use a very irregular flow 
of breath while speaking. 

2. The finger volume slightly increases 
during normal speech; it greatly decreases 
during stammering and often long before 
the stammerer begins to speak, when he 
expects to stammer when called upon to 
speak in a few minutes. 

3.. Normal speakers talk with little ef- 
fort, as a watchmaker would put a watch 
together; stammerers speak with much 
superfluous effort even when contortions 
are not present, more as one would hurl 


rocks. 
‘4. Normal speakers make consonants 
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much shorter than vowels; stammerers 
unduly prolong many consonants, especial- 
ly the semi-vowels w and y, making them 
much longer than many of the short vow- 
els. 

5. Normal speakers vocalize a much 
larger proportion of the time than stam- 
merers; bad stammerers almost invariably 
pause between successive syllables. 

6. Normal speakers usually consider 
the vowel of the accented syllable the most 
prominent letter in a word; stammerers 
are much more apt to name their difficult 
consonants as important than vowels. 
Many stammerers are unable to omit all 
consonants that precede the first vowel in 
a word, when reading aloud, although nor- 
mal speakers can easily do so. 

7. Normal speakers have their minds 
primarily on what they are saying, speech 
coming automatically from thought; stam- 
merers divide their attention between 
what they are saying and the question 
whether they will be able to speak certain 
difficult sounds without stammering. This 
shift of attention causes rapid changes in - 
intracranial pressure and hence obscured 
imagery and stammering. 

8. Normal speakers have no fear of 
speech; stammerers have. 
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To overcome stammering, therefore, the 
stammerer must be taught to place his at- 
tention on vowels rather than on conso- 
nants, to control his breath normally while 
speaking, to speak with less effort, to join 
his words more smoothly together, and to 
substitute for fear or expectancy that he 
may stammer, confidence in his ability to 
speak to any one, anywhere, at any time, 
without hesitancy. He must also cultivate 
cheerfulness, calmness, and poise, and 
never permit himself to become depressed, 
worried, tense, hurried, or excited; that is, 
he often has to change his whole emotional} 
life. 


[ATTENTION TRAINING EXERCISES 


[ I now butline three simple exercises 
which will enable the stammerer, in a sur- 
prisingly short time,’to shift his attention 
from consonants to vowels. 


Exercise A 


Pick up any book and read aloud for five 
minutes, omitting in each word all conso- 
nants that come before the first vowel (a, 
e, 7, 0, or uw), and pronouncing the result- 
ing word just as the original word is pro- . 

Jgounced from the first vowel on, Thus, 
“He was a great man” should be read 
-e OS 4 at an” (not “e As a)etgan oe 
Then read the numbers, abbreviations, and 
punctuation marks on page 109 the same 
way, omitting all initial consonants. 

[ Finally describe pictures or tell stories 
aloud for five minutes, still omitting all 
initial consonants in the same manner. 


Exercise B 


Making all consonants (including initial 
consonants) as lightly and as quickly as 
possible, read aloud from any book being 
careful to hold for two full seconds every 
vowel (a, €, 7, 0, u, and y when it is the 
only vowel in a syllable) which is not si- 
lent, whether it is the first, second, third, 
jor last vowel in the word§ Thus, hold for 
two full seconds every vowel in bold-faced 
type in the following sentence omitting 
the others, which are silent: ‘Washing- 
ton was the greatest president this coun- 
try possessed.” 
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When holding the vowels, be careful not 
to hold any consonant. You may find a 
tendency to hold the ng instead of the 7 in * 
king, the l instead of the 7, or as well as 
the 72, in ill, the s as well as the o in the 
word so, the w or | instead of the e in the 
word well, or the wrong half or both 
halves of the diphthongs 4d, 7, 6, w, ou, ot. 
Which half of a diphthong to hold will be 
discussed on page 80. 

Then read again the numbers on page 
109, touching initial and all other conso- 
nants lightly, but prolonging for at least 
two full seconds every vowel which is not 
silent. 

Lastly,‘describe pictures or tell storiés} 
for five minutes, still prolonging every 
vowel at least two seconds. a 

In order to know what two seconds is, 
make a pendulum that will make one 
round trip in just two seconds by tying a 
stone or nail to the end of a string which 
is just over one yard long, and tying the 
other end of the string to a hook in the 
ceiling or to a chandelier; if this pendulum 
is just one yard in length after it is hung, 
it will always make a round trip in two 
seconds, whether it makes a very long 
swing at the beginning or is almost run 
down and moves only a couple of inches. 

After learning the two above exercises, 
alternate them, reading a book aloud for 
five minutes each way, then reading num- 
bers and abbreviations and signs aloud for 
five minutes each way, and then telling 
stories or describing pictures for five min- 
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utes each way. When you know them 
better, save time by combining Exercises 
A and B. For instance, read aloud, both 
omitting initial consonants and unduly 
prolonging every vowel. 

Stammerers usually find one of these ex- 
ercises very much harder than the other,. 
and it is impossible to tell which is the 
harder until both have been tried for a 
week or so. If one is found to be consist- 
ently much harder than the other, use 
fifteen minute periods instead of ten min- 
ute periods, both beginning and ending 
with the harder exercise and putting the 
easier one in the center, so that you will 
spend twice as much time on the harder 
exercise as on the easier. 


Exercise C 

T The last attention training exercise is to 
identify each vowel in the “Gettysburg 
tAddress”;on page 110. Before doing this, 
become Fanilar with the list of vowels on 
page 112 and the marks placed over each 
vowel in the left hand column; these vow- 
els are pronounced as they are in the 
familiar word in the same horizontal posi- 
tion in the columns to the right. The fol- 
lowing hints for identifying vowels should 
prove helpful: 


Long vowels are pronounced as in the 
alphabet (a, é, 7, 0, u%). 

di, 0, @ are usually immediately followed 
by the letter 7, but al, aw, aw, and ong are 


denoted by 6 without this 7, and several 
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long vowels are followed by 7, as in air, 
ear, ire, oar, and pure. 

The short vowels (d, i, 6, and wi) are 
pronounced as in all two-letter words (at, 
it, of, up), and € is the first sound uttered 
when saying the consonant m. Vowels 
which are not followed by 7 and which are 
not pronounced as in the alphabet are us- 
ually short vowels. 

Every vowel in this address must be] 
marked in one of three ways. 

1. If the word is spelled just as it is 
pronounced, put the nearest mark over 
each vowel in the word. 

2. If the word contains silent vowels, 
draw a line through them, showing that 
you know they are silent. 

3. If a word is not spelled as it is pro- 
nounced, it is obviously impossible to 
mark certain vowels as they stand; yet 
these are not silent. Cross out such vow- 
els as you cross out silent ones, AND put 
just above each a vowel that you can{ 
mark, AND then mark it.J The following 
words show the commoner types of sounds 
that are often not spelled as they are pro- 
nounced. These should be marked as in 
the parentheses at the right, but above the 
crossed-out vowel in question: other 
(ithair), one (wun), all (61), her (hir), 
fir (ffir), word (wird), busy (bizi), 
many (méni), there (thar), out (out), 
oil (oil), you (yoo or tu), more (mor), 
eight (at). 

After you have marked this address as 
carefully as you can, correct it by compar- 
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ing it with the reproduction on page 115 
in which both vowels and consonants are 
spelled as pronounced. 

As no two dictionaries and no two pho- 
netics books agree on how every vowel 
should be marked, do not be surprised if 
you do not agree with every mark in the 
standard copy. These were taken from 
“The New Universities Dictionary”, pub- 
lished by the World Syndicate Co., New 
York, 1923, with the following exceptions: 
aw is marked 6, é is marked @, and @ is 
marked d, ad, or %, according to which it 
more nearly resembles. 

If you make more than fifty errors in 
marking the above address, each vowel 
which differs from that in the standard 
copy being considered an error, mark an- 
other page and correct this by comparing 
all doubtful words with the phonetic 
spelling in your dictionary. The phonetic 
symbols have not been used, because the 
average stammerer is not familiar with 
them and would only be confused by them. 
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FORMATION OF THE VOWELS 


As this is not a book on phonetics, I 
shall not attempt to give a detailed de- 
scription of how to make each vowel sound. 
The average stammerer is satisfied to be 
able to make his vowel sounds as accu- 
rately as the average normal speaker; 
those who want to do better than this 
should consult a good book on phonetics a 
year after they have recovered from 
stammering. It is impossible for a stam- 
merer to remember the fundamental rules 
of normal speech if he is thinking how he 
shapes each vowel as he talks. As these 
rules are more important than anything 
else for the stammerer, I suggest that he 
learn the following approximate vowel 
positions before he begins speech train- 
ing, and then trust to luck that he will 
make them nearly enough right to be un- 
derstood in conversation without think- 
ing about them. I have purposely omit- 
ted some of the rarer vowel sounds that 
are similar to commoner sounds and only 
serve to confuse the stammerer and delay 
normal speech. The vowels I have chosen 
- are the ones used in “The New Universi- 

ties Dictionary” except for the changes 
noted on page 76. The accompanying dia- 
grams show the position of the tongue in 
forming most of the following vowels. 
I give the vowels in order of similarity for 
the sake of comparison. For alphabetical 
order and for work with children see 


page 81. 


ye 
Ne 


: Niwa 
NS 


AX 
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E—as in eat. Front of tongue raised as 
high as possible without producing 
audible friction; tongue rather tense; 
iips neutral or slightly spread; jaw low- 
ered 14 of an inch. 

I—as in it. Similar to é@, but tongue lax 
instead of tense. 

E—as in ebb. Similar to 7, but front of 
tongue not raised quite so high and jaw 
lowered 14 of an inch. 

A—as in add. Tongue low down in the 
mouth, but front not quite so low as 
possible; lips neutral or slightly spread; 
jaw open 14 of an inch. 

A—as in ark. Tongue low down in the 
mouth, but back very slightly raised 
and not quite so far back in the mouth 
as possible; lips neutral; jaw open one 
inch. 

O—as in odd. Tongue as low down and 
as far back as possible; lips lax and 
somewhat rounded; jaw lowered ‘one 
inch. 

O—as in orb. Same as 0, but lips tense 
and much more rounded. 

»U—as in up. Similar to 6, but tongue 
slightly raised at back; lips neutral or 
slightly spread; jaw lowered 34, of an 
inch. 

O—the first part of the diphthong 0. Back 
of tongue raised considerably toward 
soft palate, but not so far back as in 
60; lips slightly rounded but lax; jaw 
lowered 14 of an inch. 
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OO—as in ooze. Back of tongue raised as 
high as possible toward soft palate 
without producing audible friction with 
a moderate force of breath; tongue and 
lips tense; lips very much rounded and 
somewhat protruded; jaw lowered 14 of 
an inch. 


0OO—as in hood. Similar to 00, but tongue 
and lips lax instead of tense, and larger 
opening between lips. 


U—as in hurt. Tongue slightly raised, 
highest part being at the middle; lips 
slightly spread; jaw lowered 14 of an 
inch. (Used only in stressed positions.) 


E—as in tiger. Similar to %, but jaw and 
tongue slightly lower and lips neutral; 
used only in unstressed positions. This 
is called the ‘‘neutral vowel” because of 
its intermediate quality. It is so close 
to % that it is marked @ in the Gettys- 
burg Address. 


Diphthongs 
The following diphthongs are composed 
of the above vowels as follows, the first of 
the two vowels only being held while the 
second vowel is made nearly as short as 
a consonant (excepting wu, which is just 
the reverse.) 


oe MAES 7 v — 
A w= C2 U = 2 00 
I=ai OU = a00 
= a Wes 
OF—F0700 OI — 07% 
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For Small Children 

While doing all of the following exer- 
cises, keep the very tip of your tongue 
ligktly touching the inside of your lower 
teeth and let the rest of your tongue take 
any position it likes, being sure to keep it 
still until the vowel is finished. Keep your 
jaw relaxed and never move it until the 
vowel is finished. Never close your jaw so 
tightly that you cannot place your little 
finger between your teeth. 

A—as inate. Hold é€ and make 7 very 
quickly at end. 

A—as in ark. Open jaw one inch and 
smile slightly. 

A—as in add. Open jaw slightly and 

. smile slightly. 

E—as in eat. Open jaw very slightly and 
smile slightly more than in @ and é. 

E—as in elm. . Open jaw slightly and 
smile slightly. 

I—as in ice. Hold @ and make 7 very 
quickly at end. 

I—as in city. Open jaw slightly and 
smile slightly. 

O—as in oak. Open jaw slightly and 
round out your lips; make 00 very 
quickly at end. 

O—as in or. Open jaw one inch and 
round out your lips till tense. 

O—as in hot. Open jaw one inch and 
round out your lips. 

O0O—as in ooze. Open jaw slightly and 
round out your lips till tense. 


OO—as in hood. Open jaw slightly and 
round out your lips. 
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U—as in use. Make i very quickly, then 
hold 00. 

tU—as in urge. Open jaw slightly and 
smile slightly. . 

U—as in up. Open jaw 1% inch and smile 
slightly. 

OU—as in out. Hold d and make 00 very 
quickly at end. 

OI—as in oil. Hold 6 and make.i very 
quickly at end. 


FORMATION OF THE CONSONANTS 


The vowels (a, e, 7, 0, and w) are “‘voiced 
sounds in which the air has a free passage 
through the mouth, and does not produce 
any audible friction. All other sounds are 
called consonants.” 

All consonants should be made as short 
as possible and with the least possible ef- 
fort. Stammerers tend to put so much 
superfluous effort into making the explo- 
sive consonants, b-p, d-t, g-k, that the vo- 
cal organs lock and do not spring apart 
promptly as is necessary to make these 
consonants. Thus in saying b or p the 
lips should touch very lightly and immedi- 
ately fly apart, as b and p are made by the 
opening of the lips, not the closing. Simi- 
larly d and t are made by the tip of the 
tongue’s leaving the upper teeth as soon as 
it touches them lightly, and g and k by 
the back of the tongue’s leaving the soft 
palate the instant it touches it lightly. All 
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other consonants except m and n, which 
pass entirely through the nose, require a 
small passageway through the mouth and 
cannot be made if this is closed by wrong- 
ly expended effort. Be very careful never 
to hold such consonants as f-v, l-r, m-n, 
8-z, th, sh, and 7. Be especially careful 
never to hold the semi-vowels, w and y, 
or the short halves of the _ diph- 
thongs. Make these as short as you would 
make consonants, (about 1/10 second in 
length.) 


TONGUE RELAXATION | 


Exercise D 

After learning to place his attention 
upon the vowels and how to shape the 
vowels and consonants, the stammerer] 
should learn how to relax his tongue,jfor 
one can no more talk with a stiff tongue 
than one can write or sew delicate fancy 
work with a stiff arm. 

A stammerer is apt to keep his tongue 
tense and dome-shaped instead of relaxed 
and horizontal from front to back, with a 
slight furrow down its center, so that 
nearly half an inch of the throat below the 
uvula is visible. This furrow should ex- 
tend along the center of the tongue from 
just back of its tip to the throat, and 
should grow deeper as it approaches the 
throat. Form this furrow without exer- 
tion. Let the middle of the tongue cave in 
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of its own weight. If it refuses to do so, 
wag the tongue around in different direc- 
tions; the tongue must relax somewhat 
when it moves. Then take some long, 
narrow, clean object such as a flat silver 
spoon handle and lay the center of the 
tongue down very gently into the desired 
position. Do not resist with the tongue, 
or you will begin to gag, in which case 
you should release the tongue instantly 
and lay it down more gently the next time. 
Lay it down just a little way at first and 
gradually increase the depth of the fur- 
row until the desired depth is attained. — 
Keep this up until you are able to form 
the tongue furrow without the help of the 
clean finger or spoon handle. Begin with 
the mouth placed for the @ sound so that 
you can look into the mouth and make 
sure the tongue is in the right position 
with the furrow. When you have mas-— 
tered the @ and learned what a relaxed 
tongue feels like, try to get this same 
[feeling while making the other sounds) 
which are too narrow to check up like the 
dG. Do not let the tongue rise or lose the 
furrow while making the @ sound, and get 
the same relaxed feeling while making the 
other sounds, although the tongue must 
rise as outlined in describing many of 
these sounds. 


{Tongue Control Exercises 


Do the following exercises to acquire - 
full control over the tongue after you 
have learned to keep it relaxed. 
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_i. Touch lightly the last tooth on each! 
side of both upper and lower jaws with 
the very tip of the tongue. 

2. Lap the roof of the mouth from the 
upper teeth to the middle of the hard pal- 
ate with the very tip of the tongue. 

&. Place the tip of the tongue against 
the upper teeth and jerk it down to the 
the bottom of the mouth, saying ld. 3 


BREATH CONTROL EXERCISES] 


You are now ready to learn breath con- 
trol. My experiments at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Psychological Laboratory showed 
that a slow, relaxed, medium-sized breath 
taken after a relaxation pause reduced the 
flow of blood to the brain, whereas fear or 
expectancy of stammering increased the 
flow of blood to the brain. In order to 
maintain a normal circulation of blood in 
the brain when you are afraid you may 
stammer it is necessary to breathe as di- 
rected in Exercise E while talking, and to 
begin speaking in the manner to be de- 
scribed in Exercise J. Once you have gone 
for a year without stammering or fearing 
that you may stammer, the manner in 
which you breathe matters little. 


Exercise E! 


Pause and relax for a full second before 
you begin to breathe, keeping the lungs 
nearly empty as they are when you un- 
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consciously let out your breath while 
walking slowly. Count three to yourself 
very slowly to be sure you pause for a full 
jsecond,Jor use the pendulum described on 
page 73. Then breathe through your nose 
fas you would smell a flower, slowly and 
evenly, for two full seconds, taking pains 
to take no more breath than you would 
take unconsciously while slowly walking. 
Breathe so slowly through your nose that 
you cannot hear yourself breathe. Do not 
breathe through your mouth, unless your 
nose is entirely stopped, because it is im- 
possible to breathe slowly through the 
mouth, and a quick breath will undo 
the good of the relaxation pause before 
breathing. Although you pause before 
you breathe, never hold your breath, but 
let it out very slowly almost before you 
stop inhaling. Let your breath start out 
of its own accord under its own pressure, 
just as the air begins to flow out of a foot- 
ball, basketball, or automobile tire the 
instant you undo the valve which holds it 
in, without your having to stamp on the 
ball or tire or press it with your hands 
to start the outflow. When the air has 
started to flow out, keep it coming uni- 
formly just as you would from the ball or 
tire, by gradually increasing the pressure 
exerted by the breathing muscles in your 
diaphragm. Never diminish the pressure 
of the outflow of air; if you cannot keep it 
uniform, very gradually increase it. To 
summarize these directions, pause and re- 
lax for a full second on empty lungs, 
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breathe so slowly through your nose for 
two seconds that you cannot hear your- 
self breathe, and let your breath out slow- 
ly and uniformly for three seconds, being 
careful not to hold your breath even for 
an instant between inhaling and exhaling.| 


Exercise F] 

Those who are attendin& or who expect 
to attend the Boston Stammerers’ Insti- 
tute should not attempt Exercises F, G, H, 
and J until so advised, as few persons are 
able to learn these without oral help. 

After breathing fifteen times as ded 
scribed in Exercise E (take fewer breaths 
if you become dizzy the first few days) 
make one of the soundsfin the five col- 
umns of words on page 112 as this same 
breath flows out. Start with the two col- 
umnsJbeginning with the letter “h”’, and\ 
see how lightly and how quickly you can 
make the “h” and how steadily you can 
hold the vowel in each word for three full 
seconds. Be careful to keep your throat 
relaxed and wide open while exhaling. If 
you pull the sides of your throat together 
you will get an unpleasant metallic voice. 
If you tighten up your tongue and force it 
against the back of your throat, you will 
get a very muffled, guttural voice. If 
you keep your soft palate too low, you will 
get a nasal voice. But if you keep your 
throat relaxed and as wide open as pos- 
sible in all three dimensions, you will get 
a clear ring to your voice which your 
friends will justly envy you. Just as walk- 
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ing on a garden hose diminishes or entire- 
ly stops the flow of water through the 
hose, so tightening the throat while talk- 
ing muffles the voice instead of making 
it louder. Just as putting a handkerchief 
in the wooden resonance chamber of a vio- 
lin spoils the quality of the tone, so clos- 
ing any part of the mouth and throat, the 
resonance chamber of the voice, spoils its 
quality or even tightly closes the glottis 
(the valve in the throat near the Adam’s 
apple) and causes stammering. This you 
must try very hard to prevent. The glot- 
tis is open while you inhale and very light- 
ly closed while you are actually speaking, 
but will close very tightly in a surprising- 
ly small fraction of a second if it is given 
a chance to do so between inhaling and 
exhaling. If you feel this catch in your 
throat, take less breath and gradually in- 
crease the amount of breath until you get 
your lungs between half and two-thirds 
full. Never overfill your lungs. If your 
glottis tightly closes, stop at once without 
finishing the sound and make it correctly 
on an entirely new breath after the regu- 
lar relaxation pause. 

Start the sound very softly and gradual- 
ly increase the loudness so that the voice 
will not break or flutter. Use a low, deep, 
soft, natural voice, and keep a monotone 
throughout each column, as every change 
in pitch means effort in the vocal cords, 
and the object is to do this exercise with 
the very smallest possible effort. Try to 
shape each sound correctly as described 
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under vowel shapes and think of the shape 
before you begin to breathe; otherwise 
you will be apt to shape the sound with 
the throat (instead of with the lips, 
tongue, and jaw), causing tension and very 
likely stammering. 

Next do the other three columns. Then 
divide Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address) 
- (page 110) finto syllables and take a breath} 
for each syllablejafter correcting your syl- 
lable divisions by comparing them with 
those on page 115. Thus you should take 
four breaths for the word “per-se-ver- 


ance.” 
Exercise Gl 

After you have thus learned how to 
start the first word you are to speak on 
each breath normally, and are able to start 
one hundred consecutive words correctly 
without any catching, tension, jerk, or 
diminishing of sound, you must learn how 
to weave this first word into the others, 
making the whole sentence part of it. 
ombine in pairs the vowe ; 
repeating each pair as many times as you 
can on a medium sized breath, stopping 
before your lungs are normally empty. If 
you think of each vowel in each pair as 
you make it, the tongue will itself take 
the correct position, provided you keep it 
relaxed. You will then have to think of 
moving but one organ of speech, either the 
lips or the jaw. The directions tell you 
how to start and whether to move your 
lips or your jaw. If you move the jaw, 
keep your lips still,—they are fastened to 
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the jaw and will have to open with the jaw 
even if you think that you keep them still. 
(If you move your lips, your jaw probably 
will not take the required position). If 
you move the lips in combining an o with 
a sound that is not an o, do not move your 
jaw. It is at first no easy task to move 
one organ and to keep every other muscle 
in your body perfectly relaxed and still, 
but you will soon learn to accomplish this. 
Whatever you move, keep it moving grad- 
ually but continuously. If you hold your 
jaw open even for an instant, your glottis 
will probably close tightly and thus 
abruptly end the exercise. Keep the mov- 
ing lips or jaw perfectly relaxed and flexi- 
ble and move them with the smallest pos- 
sible effort; you cannot move them too 
easily. Hold the first vowel for two full 
seconds just as on the preceding exercise; 
then make the other vowels of equal 
length, saying about three per second, and 
making them all part of the first in the 
same quality of voice as if the first sound 
were continued throughout as in the pre- 
iceding exercise} Thus in the first pair 
hold for two seconds the first bold-faced @ 
as 
rr a-ti-d-di-d-t-d-d 
Very young children or persons of low 
mentality (having an I. Q. below 70) will 
find it very difficult if not impossible to 
shape the vowels correctly in the above 
combinations. Such persons may disre- 
gard the shapes or omit the exercise en- 
tirely. It is most desirable to acquire the 
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muscular control given by this exercise, 
but it is not absolutely essential to recov- 
ery from stammering. If you fail three 
consecutive times to shape a pair of 
sounds correctly, let this group go for the 
time being and return to it later; once you 
have made the same error three times, you 
begin to learn the wrong position instead 
of the correct position, and only make 5 
the harder to learn the right shapes. _ 


Exercise H' 

After you have acquired the ability to 
join the above pairs of vowels together as 
smoothly as you held the separate vowels 
themselves, combine the vowel sentences 

; saying the last two words on 
the first breath and adding an entire word 
with each breath until you say the entire 
sentence. Hold the first syllable of the 
first word you speak on each breath for 
two full seconds as on the vowel pairs, and 
say the remaining words at the rate you 
added on the other vowels, namely, three 
syllables per second, joining them as 
smoothly together as you joined the vowel} 
pairs.y Thus you would read the sentence 
““Ada eats oranges and apples” as follows, 
holding the syllable in bold faced type for 
two seconds and taking a new breath for 
each sentence:—1. And apples. 2. Oranges 
and apples. 3. Eats oranges and apples. 
4, Ada eats oranges and apples. (The first 
ten sentences are primarily for children 
who are not familiar with the longer 
words in the last fifteen sentences.) 
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ati you find it difficult to make clear 
vowels and yet join the words smoothly 
together without pausing between them, 
concentrate on making the vowels some- 
what too long every other breath and on 
joining words and syllables very quickly 
and smoothly together on the alternate 
breaths, until you are able to weave both 
together. There is a strong tendency, even 
in normal speakers, to slur the vowels 
when joining words smoothly together and 
to pause between words when prolonging 
the vowels somewhat more than usual. 

Then combine in the same manner the po- 

\ems on pages 116 and 117, beginning with 
t Saat two words in each line and adding 
one word ahead with each breath until 
you have read the entire line. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to pause for a small frac- 
tion of. a second before uttering the explo- 
sive consonants b, p, d, t, g, and k, espe- 
cially when two of these come together. 

he most recent books on phonetics tell 
you to say the first half of the final conso- 
nant and the last half of the initial con- 
sonant in order to avoid making a notice- 
able pause between two such words or syl- 
lables. Thus in saying ‘“‘bad dog’ omit 
one of the “d’s”, and in saying “bad boy” 
say the first half of the ‘‘d’’ and the last 

{half of the “b”. 

If you find it difficult to link the first 
syllable on each breath which is always 
held for two seconds to the second syllable 
without a slight pause between them, it 
often helps to say these words a second 
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time (as “bad boy bad boy’’) and to study 
how they are joined the second time. Once 
you are really started, the words often 
seem to join together more smoothly. 


Exersise J} 

After combining the vowel sentences 
and poems as just described, read them 
through one line to a breath as you read 
the last line the last two times. Although 
you should not change the pitch until the 
second word has been spoken, you may 
gradually change the inflection along its 
natural trend after you are really started, 
being careful, however, to keep within the 
lower octave of your voice and never to 
change the pitch abruptly. Do not make 
each syllable exactly the same length as 
every other, but do not make any syllable 
more than twice as long as the one next 
to it. Say on the average about three syl- 
lables a second. 

After you are able to read the poetry 
as smoothly as the sentences en-page+t4, 
read aloud in the same manner any book 
which is not too interesting or too ad- 
vanced for you. Although you should take 
about one line to a breath on the average, 
this must vary with what you are reading, 
as you must plan to take breath where it 
makes sense to pause, as at periods, com- 
mas, and at the ends of phrases, when you 
cannot get to a punctuation mark. If, 
however, your breath actually stops flow- 
ing or the sound even diminishes in a place 
where it makes no sense to stop, you must 
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stop just the same, regardless of where 
you planned to stop, just as the automo- 
bilist has to jam on his brakes instantly 
if a child darts out suddenly from behind 
a parked car. It does not matter why 
your breath diminishes: whether you lose 
your place, or your breath is exhausted, 
or you meet a difficult word, stop reading 
the instant the sound diminishes, even in 
the middle of a word; pause, relax, 
breathe slowly, say the first word or syl- 
lable you have not spoken on this new 
breath, prolong it the usual two seconds, 
and continue reading until the sound again 
diminishes or you reach a logical stopping 
place to take breath with which to con- 
tinue. Never go back to the last punctua- 
tion mark in such a case, as a “hard” 
word will be all the harder the second 
time, whereas it is perfectly easy to utter 
the ‘hard’? word when you begin the sen- 
tence with it as taught. 

Until you are able to join words and 
syllables smoothly together without slur- 
ing their vowels, concentrate on making 
the vowels somewhat too long every other 
breath and on joining words and syllables 
very smoothly together (like one long 
word) on the alternate breaths, being 
careful to hold the first syllable spoken on 
every breath for two full seconds as 
taught in Exercise F. Instead of stopping 
at a “hard” word or syllable in the middle 
of a clause, it is usually less conspicuous 
to continue speaking by thinking you omit 
the initial consonants of the “hard” word . 
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and unduly prolong its first vowel (you 
will probably actually make both normal- 
ly) ; but, if the sound actually diminishes, 
it is too late to resort to this simple de- 
vise, and you should take a new breath. 
Do not let your eye get more than one or 
two words ahead of the word you are act- 
ually reading aloud; persons who skim 
beoks and read aloud very little are apt to 
have their eyes so far ahead that they for- 
get many of the words they have seen be- 
fore they pronounce them. 

Do not attempt at once to speak as you 
have just been taught to read, because it is 
absolutely necessary to get the breath con- 
trol automatic through reading before you 
can expect to talk successfully in this 
manner. It is as impossible at first to 
think WHAT you say and HOW you say 
it, as to multiply and divide at the same 
time, so the HOW must become nearly au- 
tomatic before you can expect to speak 
as well as youread. There isno WHAT in 
reading; the eye takes care of this and the 
mind can be centered entirely on HOW you 
read. This is impossible in talking. At 
the start you must learn many little hab- 
its and perform each step in the same or- 
der each time to form one complex habit 
of normal speech like one complex habit 
of lacing and tying your shoe. Just as 
you must unconsciously tie a bow knot in 
your shoe lacing unless you consciously 
think of tying a new kind of knot, so you 
must unconsciously speak in the old way 
(with or without stammering) unless you 
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consciously think of the new, normal 
speech. The relaxation pause must auto- 
matically remind you to breathe very 
slowly through your nose as you would 
smell a flower; this slow breath must au- 
tomatically cause you to start the first 
word very easily in a low, calm voice, with- 
out pausing even for an instant between 
breathing and speaking; and the first syl- 
lable should automatically remind you to 
make everything you speak on that breath 
a part of it. Do not neglect the earlier 
exercises, but do them for ten minutes 
before each reading period and read at 
least three times a day as far apart as pos- 
sible, so as to keep the new speech on your 
mind all day. 

When you have read aloud long enough 
to make the breath control automatic and 
to have formed one complex speech habit 
instead of having to think consciously of 
each successive step which composes the 
complex habit, talk as you have been 
taught to read. Talk in this manner in a 
room by yourself until you are able to 
think at the rate you talk; then talk this 
way to everyone all the time. By this time 
your inflection will have become normal 
and the first syllable will unconsciously 
have gradually shortened down to the 
length of the other syllables, so that your 
speech will be absolutely normal and you 
cannot feel self-conscious or conspicuous 
about speaking normally as taught the 
rest of your life, as regularly as night fol- 
lows day. 
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It will save time to think at the rate you 
have been taught to read just as soon as 
you are able to read consistently as taught. 
While riding to work or to school spend 
time that would otherwise be wasted, in 
thinking at this new rate. When you go 
to bed think at this rate for a few min- 
utes; then form the confidence picture 
and fall asleep with this on your mind. 
When you wake up in the morning, think 
at this rate for a few minutes to start the 
day thinking at the new regular speed. 
Read aloud for ten minutes before speak- 
ing to any one in the morning, then tell 
a story aloud, so that you will start the 
day speaking correctly. Then read for a 
few minutes every chance you get during 
the day, so as to keep the new normal 
speech always on your mind. As it takes 
at least one year of consistent normal 
speech to make the new normal speech 
more automatic than the old habit of 
stammering, you must consciously think 
HOW you begin to speak as well as WHAT 
you say at all times, until you have gone 
for a year without stammering. But re- 
member there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween normal speech and stammering. 
Just as a normal speaker is likely to re- 
peat words or syllables when greatly ex- 
cited or to hem and haw when ill or over- 
tired, so your speech will not be quite so 
good under these conditions as when you 
feel calm, well, and full of enthusiasm. If 
you do not harp on a temporary relapse 
of this kind and thereby bring back the 
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old fear of stammering, it will do you no 
more harm than it does the normal speak- 
er. Think of your successes rather than 
of your failures; expect to speak better 
each day and to each person than on some 
previous occasion when you spoke better 
than you ever had before; forget that you 
ever stammered; and these successes will 
bring added confidence and added suc- 
cesses until stammering has become a 
habit of the past. It is not enough to 
know how to speak normally any more 
than it is enough to know the theory of 
playing a violin; actually speaking nor- 
mally is what really forms the new habit 
of normal speech, just as it is the daily 
practice that makes a good violinist. Im- 
passively wishing for normal speech gets 
you no further than wishing you could 
play a violin you have never even seen. So 
do your exercises regularly, cheerfully, 
and with enthusiasm every day until nor- 
mal speech is assured. 


In order to receive the maximum benefit 
from the physical treatment just outlined, 
you must try at all times, whether talking 
or having no intention of speaking, to have 
full control over your emotions, as outlined 
in earlier chapters and as here summar- 
ized. Keep calm and relaxed at all times, 
as outlined in the chapter on ‘“Relaxa- 
tion’; do appropriate relaxation exercises 
whenever you find certain muscles becom- 
ing tense, and take pains to notice at fre- 
quent intervals whether muscles which 
are apt to become tense happen to be tense 
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at that moment. Keep cheerful at all 
‘times; cheerfulness relaxes the involun- 
tary muscles which you cannot relax at 
will. Do not worry; analyze the problem 
which causes you to worry, deal with it 
the best you can, and accept the results,— 
you can do no more; let those who do less 
be the ones to worry, for they, not you, are 
at fault. Sleep soundly for eight hours 
every night so that you will be full of pep 
and enthusiasm the next day and be able 
to think clearly at the rate at which you 
speak. Avoid all stimulants that excite 
you or lessen the value of your sleep. If 
you cannot give up smoking, smoke mod- 
erately while you are relaxing after meals 
rather than smoke to stimulate you while 
working. Drink tea and coffee in the 
morning rather than at night. Do not feel 
hurried in anything you have to do; keep 
your muscles relaxed and be satisfied with 
the speed you are maintaining without 
trying to go faster. Avoid those kinds of 
amusements which overexcite you; a brisk 
walk will do you more good than driving 
an automobile at breakneck speed. Get 
plenty of physical exercise each day, in 
the open air if possible; this quiets the 
nerves and keeps you in good health. Keep 
busy doing something really worth while; 
do not leave time to harp on stammering 
or other unpleasant thoughts. Do not talk 
when you are afraid you may stammer; 
cultivate an opposite emotion, such as 
hope or high spirits, as outlined in the 
chapter entitled “How To Abolish Fear’, 
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before the emotion of fear develops suffi- 
ciently to cause you to lose your head and 
forget all of the rules of normal speech. 
Form the confidence picture every night to 
abolish the subconscious fear of stammer- 
ing. Remember every situation you meet 
successfully and expect to speak equally 
well the next time you encounter the same 
situation. 

Accept improvement as it comes with- 
out questioning why it came or how long 
it may last. It has come to stay unless 
you expect it to leave you. You can sug- 
gest defeat as easily as you can suggest 
victory, so you must be careful never even 
to think of the possibility of a relapse. As 
any normal speaker is likely to repeat him- 
self when much excited, or to hem and 
haw when overtired or ill, it is not more 
serious for you to do the same under like 
conditions as long as you take it just as 
lightly as does the normal speaker. No- 
tice what rule you broke, correct the mis- 
take, and forget the error; it was the ex- 
ception, not the rule. If, however, you 
harp on these temporary relapses which 
are nothing in themselves, you may bring 
back the old fear of stammering and great- 
ly delay your complete recovery. 

Have perfect confidence in the method 
which has just been outlined. You cannot 
stammer if you follow this method to the 
very letter and expect it to work. <A pu- 
pil who had found it impossible to order a 
certain favorite drink at the soda fountain 
ordered this successfully the first time he 
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used the remedy which has just been de- 
scribed, even though he never before 
was any surer he would stammer when 
he asked for it. He used the method to 
the very letter, and the correct breath 
control entirely counteracted the rush of 
blood this strong fear would otherwise 
have sent to his brain. If he could order 
this drink fluently soon after he had 
learned how to speak normally, you can do 
likewise, especially if you do not let the 
fear really develop. He found it easier to 
order this drink next time, and soon it had 
no fear association. Your difficult situa- 
tions, also, will soon no longer be dreaded. 
Never attempt the impossible. Do not try 
out this system for the first time on the 
one person in the world it is hardest for 
you to speak to. Speak in the new nor- 
mal way in a room by yourself until you 
have acquired automatic breath control; 
then speak in this manner to a few of the 
persons to whom you have found it easiest 
to speak, and gradually add on harder and 
harder persons and situations until, at 
the very end, you successfully conquer the 
hardest thing of all the first time you at- 
tempt it. Success develops confidence as 
nothing else can; be sure you can success- 
fully meet every situation in which you 
decide to speak, and you will succeed. Do 
not let the word stammering enter your 
thoughts; do the prescribed exercises to 
enable you to speak better than your 
friends, rather than to enable you to over- 
come stammering. 
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I realize only too well that the direc- 
tions outlined in this book are not easy to 
follow. I realize that it may seem at 
times as though normal speech is not 
worth the effort required to attain it. I 
struggled more than five years with my 
own stammering before I was able entire- 
ly to shake it off, and often grew discour- 
aged. But I persevered and banished this 
humiliating handicap forever. What I 
did, you can do also, for you have a defi- 
nite system that has proved successful 
which had not been evolved at the time I 
was a stammerer. Never doubt the out- 
come. Never lose faith in yourself or the 
system. Keep full control over your emo- 
tions; keep ever before you the fact that 
you cannot speak otherwise than normally 
if you always speak the new, normal way. 
Then you will never regret the time you 

| have devoted to speech training. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RELAXATION EXERCISES! 


The following exercises will help you to 
become master of your muscles, and will 
enable you to relax them whenever you 
find any of them are tense. When learn- 
ing these exercises, do not attempt to do 
More than two new ones a day or more 
than one new one in a single period. 
Practice each exercise three times before 
going on to the next one. Always perform 
these exercises deliberately and easily; it 
is far better to do them once a day cor- 
rectly than to do them three times a day 
hurriedly. But do them before dressing 
every morning, after undressing at night 
and as often during the day as an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. If you cannot per- 
form the entire set at once, do as many 
as you have time for and finish them later 
in the day. Study how the relaxed condi- 
tion FEELS in each of these exercises. It 
is not sufficient to feel the free condition 
of the muscles once; you will not be mas- 
ter of your muscles until you have ac- 
quired the power to return even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances to the re- 
laxed condition at a moment’s notice. 
Practice these exercises faithfully, there- 
fore, until you have acquired this power 
to return to the relaxed condition the mo- 
ment you find any tension in your muscles. 

1. FOR GENERAL RELAXATION. Lie flat 
on your back on the floor with your eyes 
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gently closed; feel loose and disjointed. 
Imagine that your body is very heavy, in- 
hale slowly, exhale with a sigh, and relax 
more weight to be supported by the floor 
at each sigh. First think one leg heavy, 
then the other, then both; then fancy one 
arm heavy, then the other, and then both, 
still supposing both legs heavy; then con- 
ceive your trunk heavy, and finally your 
head, still thinking your legs, arms, and 
trunk heavy, when you will imagine that 
your whole body is heavy. 

2. TO RELAX THE ARM. Taking the po- 
sition described in Exercise 1, raise one 
arm straight up, with the fingers pointing 
upward. Imagine that the hand is a life- 
less bag of sand and let it drop; then think 
that the forearm is a similar sack and let 
that fall from its own weight; finally, sup- 
pose that the rest of the arm is another 
bag of sand and let that drop. Repeat 
this exercise with the other arm. 

3. TO RELAX THE FOREARM AND HAND. 
Retaining the position described in Ex- 
ercise 1, imagine that one arm is dead 
from the tips of the fingers to the elbow, 
and move the arm from the shoulder to 
the elbow around to a number of positions, 
DRAGGING the “dead” part after it, and 
tossing it around. Repeat this exercise 
with the other arm. 

4. TO RELAX THE LEG. Still remaining 
in the position described in Exercise 1, 
draw your leg up very slowly, having no 
effort except in the hip joint, allowing the 
knee to bend and DRAGGING the heel 
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heavily along the floor until the leg is up 
high enough to enable the sole of the foot 
to touch the floor without any effort on 
your part; then let the leg slip slowly 
down until it is almost flat on the floor; 
then let go and let it drop from its own 
weight. Repeat this ‘exercise with the 
other leg. 

5. TO RELAX THE MUSCLES IN THE NECK. 
Lying on the bed instead of on the floor, 
but otherwise putting yourself in the posi- 
tion described in Exercise 1, raise the head 
up slowly from the bed, then imagine it is 
a lifeless bag of sand and let it fall back 
on the bed of its own weight. 

6. TO RELAX THE FINGERS. Sitting in 
- an armchair with all your muscles re- 
laxed, stretch the fingers of one hand and 
let them slowly relax; keep the fingers of 
the other hand relaxed. Repeat this exer- 
cise with the fingers of the other hand. 

7. TO RELAX THE HAND. Sitting in an 
armchair with all your muscles relaxed, 
lay your forearm on the arm of your chair 
with the hand and wrist hanging over the 
edge. Raise the hand, then let it drop like 
a lifeless sack of sand. Repeat this exer- 
cise with the other hand. 

8. TO RELAX THE FOREARM AND HAND. 
Taking the position described in Exercise 
7, raise the forearm to an upright posi- 
tion with the fingers pointing upward, . 
keeping the elbow on the arm of your 
chair; then let your arm drop as if lifeless 
on the arm of your chair, letting the hand 
drop below the arm of the chair as in Ex- 
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ercise 7. Repeat this exercise with the 
other arm. 

9. TO RELAX THE MUSCLES OF THE NECK. 
Sitting relaxed in a comfortable chair, 
drop your head forward very loosely, slow- 
ly, and heavily, then raise it very slowly. 
Sigh, and repeat this exercise. 

10. TO RELAX THE MUSCLES OF THE NECK. 
Sitting relaxed in a comfortable chair 
having a low back, roll the head from | 
side to side so slowly that it scarcely seems 
to move at all. 

11. TO RELAX THE JAW AND THROAT. 
Imagine that the muscles which support 
the jaw have been cut and let the jaw 
droop open. Open and shut the jaw sev- 
eral times in this loose manner. Repeat 
this exercise, imagining that the muscles 
in the cheeks and lips have become lifeless 
and tensionless. Keep the forehead re- 
laxed and tensionless throughout this ex- 
ercise. 

12. TO RELAX THE TONGUE. Drooping 
the jaw as in Exercise 11, move the tongue 
around in the mouth, keeping it loose and 
tensionless. 

18. TO RELAX THE THROAT. Press your 
teeth together, contract your throat, and 
clench your fists; then droop your jaw, 
sigh, and relax all these muscles. Sigh, 
and repeat this exercise. 

14. TO RELAX THE ARM. Standing in 
an easy position, raise one arm to the side 
level with the shoulder, bring it around in 
front, and drop it as if it were dead. Re- 
peat this with the other arm. 
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_ 15. TO RELAX THE SHOULDER. Stand- 
ing relaxed in an easy position, let one 
arm hang from its shoulder, raise ‘this 
shoulder as high as you can, then let it 
drop lifeless. Repeat this exercise with 
the other shoulder. 

16. GENERAL RELAXATION. (N. B. This 
may be done after Exercise 4.) Lying flat 
on your back as in Exercise 1, raise your 
right leg and your right arm heavily, let 
the leg fall with its own weight over the 
other leg so that the ankles are crossed, 
and let the arm drop across the chest at 
the same time. Let go, and this will cause 
you to roll over loosely on your stomach. 
Let your head go with your body; do not 
try to manage anything; just let go. Re- 
main on your stomach until all your 
weight seems near the floor, then raise the 
arm and leg heavily and let gravity roll 
you back; do not assist after your arm 
and leg are raised, and do not resist; im- 
agine you are a loose bundle of bones. Re- 
peat this exercise, raising your left leg 
and your left arm and rolling over the 
other way. 


The Remaining Exercises Require the 
Help of a Friend 

17. TO RELAX THE ARM. Lying flat on 
your back on the floor as in Exercise 1, let 
a friend lift one of your arms, bend it at 
various joints and lay it down carefully. 
Do not assist or resist your friend; see if 
you can give its weight entirely to your 
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friend as if it was not a part of you. Re- 
peat this exercise with your other arm. 

18. TO RELAX THE LEG. Repeat Exer- 
cise 17 with the legs. 

19. TO RELAX THE LEG. Lying flat on 
your back as in Exercise 1, have a friend 
raise one of your legs slightly and then 
let go; when he lets go, do not hold it 
where he places it, but let gravity take 
charge of it and let it drop without your 
help. Repeat this exercise with the other 
leg. 

20. TO RELAX THE ARM. Repeat Exer- 
cise 19 with the arms. 

21. TO RELAX THE CHEST AND SPINE. 
Lying on the floor as in Exercise 1, have a 
friend push your body up as if to roll it 
over, and let go. When he lets go, let 
yourself roll back from your own weight 
like a bundle of loose bones. Repeat this 
exercise, being lifted on the other side. 

22. TO RELAX GENERALLY. Lying flat 
on your back as in Exercise 1, have your 
friend carefully roll you over and over; 
do not make the slightest effort either to 
assist or to resist. Repeat this exercise, 
asking your friend to roll you over in 

ithe opposite direction. 
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ATTENTION TRAINING SELECTIONS 


Read the following numbers, abbrevia- 
tions, and signs, omitting all initial con- 
sonants. First translate, mentally, into 
words, then read these words, beginning 
with the first vowel in each word, and pro- 
nouncing every vowel as it is pronounced 
in the original rather than the resulting 
word. Thus 34 (three-fourths) becomes 
“ee ourths’, $1.78 (one dollar seventy- 
eight cents) becomes ‘un ollar eventy- 
eight ents’, Md. (Maryland) becomes 
“aryland”’, and : (colon) becomes ‘‘olon’’. 


5/7 $.25 Mr. 
7/ Bo GN aL 
1/12 $31.18 R.I. 
13/16 $146.37 Vt. ? 
85% $4,364.46 N.Y. 
437/8% $73,419.43 N.C. + 
45° $644,777.51 ‘Pa. 


6°35”  $1,234,567.89 Ct. 
24113—712--6—60 

431385 X72+-153--11—315 

BY 25<9/16—1/4--7/124-8/8=8/7 

1 3/4-15 2/34 5/6X3 3/515 1/2=3/5 
53 1/2—88 2/825 1/4+16 5/6=22 1/4 


For Small Children 


7-+5—12 Soi 13 ee ee 
4+6—10 FA 9-11 eras Fe 
fea 9 16 gps 13 1312178 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


In Dedication of the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19, 1863. 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fa- 
thers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in Liberty, and ded- 
icated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, - 
can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a 
final resting place for those who gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate — we cannot consecrate — we cannot 
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hallow—this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and’‘dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our power to add or . 
detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought herehave thus far sonobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall not 


perish from the earth. 
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“VOWEL EXERCISES 


a ate hate hale ale 
a ark hark harm arm 
a add had has as 

é eat heat heave eve 
é ebb hem helm = elm 
] Id hide high ice 

i it hit hill ill 

0 oaks hoax hoe owe 
6 orb horse horn or 

6 odd hop hot of 
00 ooze hoot whose ooze 
00 would hook hood would 
u youth huge hue use 
a erg hurt her urn 
u up hub hull us 
ou out house howl owl 
oi oil Hoyt hoist oil 


DIRECTIONS FOR COMBINING 
VOWELS 


While doing all of the following exer- 
cises, keep the very tip of your tongue 
lightly touching the inside of your lower 
teeth, and let the rest of your tongue 
move wherever it likes. Keep your jaw 
relaxed, and never close it so tightly that 
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you cannot place your little finger between 
your teeth. The words in parenthesis ( ) 
tell you in what position to place the lips 
and jaw at the beginning of each set. 


a—as in fate Lips still. Move jaw one 
a—as in ark inch. (Shut) 


ai—as in ark 
a—as in hawk 


Keep jaw wide open. 
Move lips. (Relaxed lips) 


Lips still. Move jaw 
slightly. (Half open) 


a—as in add 
é—as in eat 


Lips still. Move jaw 
slightly. (Shut) 


é—as in eat 
é—as in elm 


Lips still. Move jaw one 
inch. (Shut) 


é—as in elm 

1—as in ice Lips still. Move jaw one 
! 
j 


i1—as in ice 
i—as in it inch. (Open) 


Jaw still, slightly open. 
Move lips. (Neutral lips) 


I—as in it 
o0—as in oak 


Keep lips pushed out. 
Move jaw one inch. (Shut) 


o0—as in oak 
o—as in or 


6—25 in or 
00—as in 00Ze 


Keep lips pushed out. 
Move jaw one inch. (Open) 


Jaw still, slightly open. 
Movelips. (Rounded lips) 


00—as in 00ze 
ti—as in urge 


Lips still. Move jaw 
slightly. (Shut) 
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ti—as in urge 
ui—as in up 


PON AMP PE 


VOWEL SENTENCES 


Ora has her only hoop. 

Harry’s home is in Ohio. 

Where are you hiding? 

Ice is everywhere around us. 

All Aunt Amy’s horses eat hay. 
Use Helen’s other hat and hood. 
Arthur’s owls acted hungry. 

Eat ham and eggs at Easter. 
Edward helped his uncle outdoors. 
Irma hid under Edna’s old apron. 
Earnest action always aids. 

Old age overtakes us all. 

Our enjoyment is at an end. 

Abe’s army all attended. 

Earn entertainment every evening. 
Industry is increasing immensely. 
Overlook oil oozing out of autos. 
Underwood urged useful utensils. 
Amy idly oiled our old automobile. 
Harry hurried homeward however. 
Abram admired abominable apes. | 
Eighty-one automobilists advanced. 
Impish Isaac abducted an empress. 
Ugly Edgar admonished Edmans. 
Aged Appleton emptied it out. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
For-skor and sév-n yérz t-g6 our fa- 
tharz _brot forth 6n this k6n-ti-nént 4 ni 
na-shun, k6n-sévd in Lib-fr-ti, And déd- 
i-kat-éd too thé prop-6-zish-iin that 61 mén 
ar kré-at-éd é-kwal. 
< Nou we ar én-gajd ina grat siv-il wor, 
test-ing hwéth-ir that na-shin, 6r én-i 
na-shun sO kon-sévd and so déd-i-kat-éd, 
kan long én-dir. Wé dr mét on a grat 
bat-l-feld ov that wor. We hav kim too 
déd-i-kat 4 por-shin ov that féld, az 4 
fi-nal rést-ing-plas for thoéz hoo gav thar 
livz that that na-shtn mit liv. It is 6l- 
too-géth-ir fit-ing and prop-fr that wé 
shood doo this. 

But, in a lar-jGr séns, wé kan-dt déd-i- 
kat — wé kan-ot kon-sé-krat — wé kan-ot 
hal-6d — this ground. Thé brav mén, liv- 
ing and déd, hoo strtig-ld hér, hav kon-sé- 
krat-éd it far U-buv our pou-ir too ad or 
dé-trakt. Thé warld wil lit-l not nor long 
ré-mém-bir hwot wé sa her, but it kan 
néev-tr for-gét hwot tha did her. It is for 
us, thé liv-ing, rath-dr, too bé déd-i-kat-éd 
hér too thé tn-fin-isht wirk hwich tha hoo 
fot hér hav thus far so no-bli ad-vanst. 
_It is rith-tir for Us too bé hér déd-i-kat-ed 

too thé grat task ré-man-ing bé-for tus — 
that from théz on-fird déd wé tak in- 
krést dé-v6d-shin too that k6z for hwich 
tha gav thé last fool mézh-ir ov dé-vo-shun ; 
that wé hér hi-li ré-sdlv that théz .déd 
shal not hav did in van; that this na- 
shin, in-dir God, shal hav 4 nt birth ov 
fré-dim ; and that guv-tirn-mént ov thé pe- 
pl, bi thé pé-pl, for thé pé-pl, shal not 

pér-ish from thé firth. 
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SELECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


From Longfellow’s “The Builders”. 


Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


From Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy’. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


From Tennyson's “In Memoriam’. 
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By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


From Emerson’s “Concord Hymn’. 


Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 

Borne through their battle-fields’ thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 

Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 

Keep us, oh keep us the many in one! 


From Holmes’ “Union and Liberty”. 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools! 


From Kipling’s “If”. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DAILY PRACTICE 


For Use After You Have Learned 
Exercise F 


1. Do Exercise E 15 times. 

2. Do Exercise D 10 times. 

3. Do Exercise A for 5 minutes, then 
Exercise B for 5 minutes, reading words. 

4. Do Exercise F for ten minutes on 
the columns on page 112. 

5. Repeat 3, reading numbers, ab- 
breviations, and signs. 

6. Do Exercise F for ten minutes on 
the Gettysburg Address. 

7. Repeat 3, describing pictures or 
telling stories. 

8. Do Exercise D ten times. 

9. Do Exercise F for ten minutes on 
the sentences on page 114. 


10. Form the confidence picture every 
night (see page 61.) 


For Use After You Have Learned 
Exercise H 


1. Do Exercise E fifteen times. 

2. Do Exercise D ten times. 

3. Do Exercises A and B for five min- 
utes each, reading words, numbers, and 
pictures every third day, respectively. 

4. Do Exercise F for five minutes on 
the columns on page 112. 

5. Do Exercise G for five minutes. 
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6. Do Exercise F for five minutes on 
the Gettysburg Address. 
7. Do Exercise H for ten minutes on 
the sentences on page 114. 
8. Do Exercise F for five minutes on 
any poem. 
9. Do Exercise H for ten minutes on 
any poem. 
10. Form the confidence picture (see 
page 61.) 


For Use After You Have Learned 
Exercise J 


1. Do Exercise E ten times before 
speaking to any one in the morning. 

_ 2. Do Exercise D five times immediate- 
ly after 1. 

3. Alternate Exercises F and G for a 
total of five minutes, right after 2. 

4. Read ten sentences on page 114, one 
poem on page 116 or 117, then any book 
for at least thirteen minutes, by Exercise 
J, right after 3. 

5. Repeat 1, 2, 3, and 4, doing different 
columns and sentences by Exercises F and 
H instead of G, half way between 4 and 6. 

6. Repeat 5 within one hour of supper 
time. 

7. Think silently at the rate you read 
for at least ten minutes. 

8. Form the confidence picture (see 
page 61). 
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For Advanced Pupils 


In addition to doing the following exer- 
cises three times a day,—before speaking 
to any one in the morning, between dinner 
and supper, and during the evening,—form 
the confidence picture every night and 
think at the rate you read whenever you 
can take a minute to do so. When you 
have gone six months without stammer- 
ing, omit the middle period; when you 
have gone one year without stammering, 
omit the last period; and when you have 
gone a year and a half without stammer- 
ing omit all practicing and forget that you 
ever stammered. 


1. Do Exercise E five times. 
2. Do Exercise D three times. 


3. Do Exercise F for two minutes, get- 
ting all the variety possible each week. 

4. Do Exercise G half through, alter- 
nating the halves. 

5. Do three sentences on page 114 by 
Exercise H, and four lines of poetry by 
Exercise H in alternate periods. 

6. Read eight sentences or eight lines 
of poetry by Exercise J. 

7. Read aloud from any book ten min- 
utes by Exercise J. 

8. Talk for ten minutes by Exercise J, 
describing pictures, telling stories you 
have read, telling what is going on outside 
the window, or reciting your lessons. 
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9. Do Exercises A and B together for 
five Minutes ONLY if you find yourself 
forcing or repeating or unduly prolonging 
certain initial consonants; if less than 
three consonants are thus giving trouble, - 
' omit these only and unduly prolong only 
the vowels which immediately follow them. 


RULES TO REMEMBER WHEN 
TALKING 


1. Pause and relax for one second be- 
fore breathing. 

2. Breathe so slowly and_ evenly 
through your nose that you cannot hear 
yourself breathe. 

38. Never overfill your lungs or hold 
your breath between breathing and speak- 
ing. 

4. Let the first syllable you speak on 
each breath start under the pressure of 
the breath in your lungs without forcing 
it or allowing the glottis to close tightly. 

5. Make everything you speak slowly 
on each breath a part of this first syllable. 

6. Stop speaking the instant the breath 
or sound diminishes, much less stops. 

7. Try to take breath at punctuation 
marks or at the ends of clauses where it 
will not be conspicuous to pause; do not 
say too much on one breath. 

8. Think you omit “hard” consonants 
and unduly prolong the first vowel that 
follows them, rather than take a new 
breath in the middle of a clause. 
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